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THE HOMES OF SYDNEY SMITH. 
BY WALTER TOMLINSON. 


SHREWD old aunt of mine used often to say to us 
with a good-natured twinkle in her eye, that when- 
ever, in response to epistolary demands of an urgent nature 
concerning shekels, the letter in reply commenced with “I 
am very sorry "—— it was quite unnecessary to read the 
remainder of the communication. It is much the same 
with literary efforts of the present kind, and I have little 
doubt that I ought to begin with “I am very sorry,” spare 
you the remainder of the chaunt, and end there. 

You will, doubtless, all remember the story of the 
Englishman of light and culture, who, when upon his 
travels, in search of something new, chanced to see an 
announcement of the performance of a pantomime, during 
his stay in Milan. Straightway was he seized with a con- 
suming desire to see pantomime upon its native heath. 
All athirst for knowledge as well as novelty, he wished to 
know, from actual observation, wherein the Italian affair 
differed from his well-accustomed home-made business. 
Well, when the curtain drew up, out jumped Joey, top- 
knotted, be-frilled, daubed, bandy-legged as ever, and with 
the never-failing pantomime wriggle, shouted out “ Hel-l-o! 


Here we airagain. How are yer to-morrer !” 


There was 
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novelty for you. Again—there was Canning’s Knife-Gr— 
No! I will spare you that. Somebody must have told that 
story before. And somebody has said that there is nothing 
new. I even have nothing new to tell you about Sydney 
Smith; and if I don’t even tell you anything true, I sup- 
pose it will not matter much. Does anything matter 
much? When all the golden palaces of life have been 
demolished, one by one; when all grapes are sour to the 
taste and set the teeth on edge; when an empty stomach 
means unlimited dissatisfaction, and a full one means indi- 
gestion; when milk-and-water means low spirits, and 
whiskey means liver complaint ; then we begin to come to 
the righteous conclusion that nothing matters much. 

It was in 1883 that Mr. Stuart J. Reid—than whom, let 
me say, in passing, I never met with a truer gentleman, a 
more sincere friend, and certainly not a more sympathetic 
employer—spoke to me about his book concerning Sydney 
Smith, then in progress, and expressed a desire that I 
would go out and make such sketches as he deemed 
advisable and necessary for its illustration. Need I say 
that such a task was an entirely congenial one, or that I 
undertook it with alacrity or even enthusiasm. Our terms 
were easily arranged, and from first to last there was only 
one regret, and only one unpleasant feeling, and that was 
at the termination of so pleasant a pilgrimage. 

As my various excursions were made without any reference 
to the order of precedence of the brilliant Canon’s residences, 
so in this short paper I shall pay no attention to the chrono- 
logical sequence, but relate what little I have to tell in the 
order of my own experience. 

My first journey was to Foston, a village ten miles from 
York, and only the distance of a pleasant walk from Castle 
Howard, a seat of the Earl of Carlisle. Sydney Smith, then 
preaching at the Foundling Hospital in London, was pre- 
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sented to the living by the Ministry of All the Talents in 
1806 (speaking more particularly, by Lord Erskine, at the 
instance of Lord Holland), and Foston became the scene of his 
ministry for twenty-two years—in fact, until he exchanged 
it to become the rector of Combe Florey in Somersetshire. 
When the new rector came to look at Foston, his heart sank 
within him. True, the living was worth five hundred a year, 
an income which was sufficient to remove a load of anxieties 
from his breast, and give him an assurance of peace as 
regarded money matters which was more than welcome ; 
but the time was before that of railways, the village was 
scarcely big enough to be worthy of being called such, and 
did not lie even near to a high road, and the parsonage 
house was described as a brick-floored kitchen, with a 
room above it, a foal-yard on one side and a church-yard 
on the other. A pleasant state of things truly, into which 
to be pitchforked from the heart of London. He procured 
a valuation of the parsonage-house from the village 
magnates, when the carpenter declared it was worth £50; 
but the stonemason considered this estimate rash and too 
high. For a time he was exempted from residence, and a 
clergyman from York was engaged to drive over and do 
the preaching; but in 1808 the Clergy Residence Bill was 
passed, and in 1809 the rector came down to attend to the 
duties himself. As he and his family could not live at the 
parsonage, a house at Heslington (two miles from York, 
but not on the road to Foston) was taken, and from thence 
he drove over in a one-horse phaeton and served his church 
twice every Sunday. Heslington, which I visited, 
is a pretty village of one long straggling street, with 
plenty of flowers and greenery thereabout. The house 
is an old-fashioned red-brick dwelling, of which I 
made a sketch, which is engraved in Mr. Reid’s 
book. After long and anxious cogitation, mingled with 
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a half-formed determination to exchange for a living in 
the south, Sydney at last determined to build a house for 
himself at Foston. He and Mrs. Smith were their own 
architects and surveyors. They hired carpenters and 
masons. The first stone (or brick) was laid in June, 1813, 
and by Lady Day of 1814 the family were in occupation, 
although the house was as yet far from finished. Macaulay, 
who spent a day or so there in 1826, described it as “the 
very neatest, most commodious, and most appropriate 
rectory that I ever saw.” And this was the house I went 
out for to see. 

It is comparatively easy to get to Foston in these days. 
You go by rail from York to the little station of Flaxton, 
and from there it is a pleasant country walk of about two 
miles. I enquired my way of a sociable farmer upon the 
road, and we soon became pleasant friends. Of course our 
talk naturally turned upon the weather, which had been 
as fickle and capricious as a maiden in her loves for some 
weeks past. All the prophets, including even the baro- 
meter, had been as hopelessly wrong as the prophet of 
Denshaw, which is saying much, and my friend was in a 
complete tangle. I think he had mixed rain and sunshine 
with something else of a slightly strong and decidedly 
jovial character, that day; but that doesn’t matter. Said 
he (you will not expect the dialect), “I can’t make it out. 
I’m bet—clean bet! When the weather-glass goes down, 
and we think it is of no use to turn out, the sun shines all 
day, and when it goes up, and we all turns out, down comes 
the rain. I must own I’m bet—quite bet!” And he 
solemnly shook his head. But his joviality soon returned. 
For myself, I had been quite “bet” some time before upon 
that subject, and had given it up, as I do all conundrums, 
therefore was serenely happy and unconcerned, having no 

landed estates to look after. 
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Arrived at Foston, my first care was to secure a bed at 
the village inn; my second, to reconnoitre the ground for 
my sketches; my third, to get refreshment, and listen to 
the talk of the not-particularly-simple villagers assembled, 
to the number of five or six, in the common room of our 
hotel during the evening. I heard no harm of the well-to- 
do rector, some good of the not-over-rich curate, and a little 
concerning the teetotalism of the neighbouring estate of 
Castle Howard. The rector, who happened to be away 
from home just then, was described to me with excusable 
Yorkshire enthusiasm as a famous breeder of horses, and a 
mighty hunter until his accident, a year or so before. The 
curate, of whom it was gravely opined that he had a large 
family of little ones, and not a large purse (as usual), was 
said to be very hard-working in the parish, and very good 
to the poor. Concerning the neighbouring great castle and 
estate, there were legends to the effect that all the wine, &c., 
had been poured down the drains ; that no farmer was 
allowed on the land unless he were a teetotaller, and that you 
could not get a glass of beer in the vicinity for love or 
money. The natural consequence of which was—so it was 
mysteriously hinted—that there was more than a little of 
you know what done on the quiet; a kind of hypocrisy 
altogether laudable, and to be commended. Nay, one 
narrator even went so far as to state that he had been at 
a teetotal meeting a short time before, and happening to 
be at a village inn some miles away in a day or two after, 
saw a gentleman enjoying his steak and beer with infinite 
gusto, in whom he recognised the professional pleader at 
the said meeting. I dare say the story was utterly untrue 
and libellous, but you know human nature is weak. 

When I went to sketch the parsonage, I found it entirely 
justifying Macaulay’s description. It was pretty roomy, 
and thoroughly comfortable-looking, with good gardens 
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and pretty flower-beds and grounds, and fine trees; and 
there were perhaps ten or twelve horses in the adjoining 
paddock. When I came to the church, that seemed to be 
only a sort of tail-piece at the end of a chapter as compared 
with the parsonage. It was very ancient and very pic- 
turesque, after the fashion of hosts of places which have 
only moderate pretensions to usefulness. It had a Norman 
porch with carvings upon the stones, and inside there was 
accommodation perhaps for a hundred people if well and 
carefully packed. It had also a little chancel, whereto, as 
I sat at work therein, came a pretty and kindly young 
lady, at the house of whose mother I had called to make 
some inquiries, who brought me some sherry and biscuits 
for lunch, the which under the circumstances—as good old 
Pepys would have said—were enjoyed mightily. I also 
made the acquaintance of the curate, a worthy and 
courteous gentleman, who introduced me to his wife and 
olive branches, courteously entreated me in the matter of 
dinner, and gave any and every help in his power. So 
much for Foston. I left it with regret, and with a firm 
determination of the praiseworthy kind with which we 
are all too well acquainted, that the place should no longer 
be neglected. I determined to go down again at a very 
early date and paint it, but of course I never did. 

A word here as to the parsonages—not the curate’s 
places, but the vicarages and rectories and so on up and 
down the land in quiet country districts. They were the 
most delightful places I met with during my peregri- 
nations; places of restfulness and beauty, which might 
reconcile the veriest misanthrope to his lot. They would 
even tempt one to feeling contented with the fact of being 
a rich parson. 

The next stage in my pilgrimage was to London, where 
I had to procure sketches of the house in Orchard Street, 
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Portman Square, in which he resided previous to his 
departure for Yorkshire; the house in Green Street, 
Grosvenor Square, where he died; and his last home of 
all, the tomb in Kensal Green Cemetery. There is nothing 
particularly noteworthy about the houses themselves. 
They are good substantial houses in the plain and unpic- 
turesque style of the last century. The one in Green 
Street was that he used during his terms of residence as 
Canon of St. Paul’s; and although he spent many pleasant 
hours there with his host of brilliant and distinguished 
friends, I should think he must always have been glad to 
get back to his beautiful rectory at Combe Florey. My 
own experiences in connection with these houses were not 
of a particularly delightful nature. Sketching in the 
London streets, surrounded by troops of young Arabs who 
have a supreme contempt for you, for your comfort, and 
for all your works, is rather trying to even the most 
sweetly regulated temper. 

The tomb at Kensal Green I found in much better 
condition than I expected. It was sufficiently well cared 
for, although the inscription might not have been the 
worse for a little renovation; and there were evident signs 
that the jovial good-hearted parson and most energetic 
Reformer was not yet forgotten. 

I was glad to get out of London, particularly as the 
next journey was over—to me—altogether untrodden 
ground, and through localities which I had always longed 
to visit, ever since, as a boy, I had studied with awe a 
picture of Stonehenge in the Penny Magazine. The first 
portion of the excursion was a pleasant one by rail from 
London to Salisbury, and the pleasure of the journey 
through the bright autumn afternoon was immensely en- 
hanced by an acquaintance I quickly made with a little, 
jolly, pleasant-faced Catholic priest. We were merry as 
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sandboys, and talked about everything but our creeds and 
their divergencies. He left me near Salisbury, and we 
parted—if not with protestations of eternal friendship, at 
least with a strong feeling of regret on my part that we 
were little likely to meet again in this world. Expe- 
riences of this kind are somewhat saddening in their 
pleasure. It seems so odd, so bizarre, that people should 
meet in this way, become instantly attracted towards each 
other, become friendly, almost affectionate and confidential 
even, and then straightway drift apart never more to meet. 

Of course, I was delighted with Salisbury, with its grace- 
ful Cathedral, with everything about it; all the more that 
I hunted up and renewed acquaintance with a dear old 
lady friend, at whose house in London, a quarter of a cen- 
tury before, I had been in the habit of meeting William 
Booth, then local preacher and pawnbroker’s assistant, now 
the Great General of the Salvation Army, who lately 
announced “Two days with God, The General in Com- 
mand !” 

My business, however, lay not at Salisbury, but at the 
village of Nether Avon, some fourteen miles from the 
county town, across Salisbury Plain, and about six miles 
from the very ancient town of Amesbury. How to get 
there was the question. Railways were not, coaches were 
not, and I scouted the idea of paying extravagant posting 
charges. So, as the weather was fine and warm, and I 
had not the slightest objection to walking all day, I 
determined to tramp it. I was, however, not altogether 
a@ man without encumbrance. The summer had been 
treacherous, so I did not travel without an overcoat, like- 
wise a gingham; and my artistic necessities involved a 
camp-stool and a drawing board, and water-colours, and 
chalks, and a sandwich pocket, and a pipe and tobacco, and 
a little “leather bottel.” The weather was warm, as I have 
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said. And oh! that Plain. Salisbury Plain is a stupendous 
fraud upon the innocent traveller who thinks he is going 
to have easy walking. In the confiding innocence of my 
nature, I, since the childish Penny Magazine days, had 
conceived the famous plain to be a sort of big, flat, green 
meadow, just outside Salisbury. In effect, I had about 
as stiff an up hill and down walk of fourteen miles that 
broiling autumn day as it has ever been my lot to 
experience. If I lost an ounce, I must have lost about a 
stone by perspiration. Did I curse Canaan, and the 
Amalekites, and the Hittites, and so on? Well, it is about 
the only cursing I care to indulge in, and it is quite 
possible that circumstances may at times have been a 
little too much for me. But my memory is treacherous. 

Passing through Amesbury, I at length arrived at 
Nether-Avon, which is a very pretty village, with lovely 
surroundings. First, something to eat and a bed. At 
the village inn—I think it was the “ Fox and Hounds ”—I 
began to quake a little at the evident dubiety which 
existed concerning the propriety of letting me have either. 
I was dusty, travel-worn, and a stranger; and I don’t find 
as a rule, when travelling, that evidently artistic accom- 
paniments impress “hotel keepers and others” much in 
one’s favour. I was carefully and repeatedly inspected ; 
but my evident harmlessness conquered at last, and I was 
informed that I could have a bed, and something to eat if 
I did not mind joining at table a gentleman who was 
staying in the house. Allright! And I artfully stuck in 
an anxious question as to the whereabouts of the vicar’s 
residence, which clinched matters. Of course anybody 
who was likely to call upon the vicar was not a person to 
be treated with absolute disrespect. When the time came 
for mutual introduction, I found that the gentleman who 
was to be my boarding companion was the inevitable 
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Scotch travelling draper. We foregathered very amicably. 
He was fairly young, sharp, bright, cheery, and what was 
wonderful—communicative. More wonderful still, he was 
generous. He travelled round the district from Salisbury 
in a smart trap, and this happened to be the time for 
collecting instalments and doing fresh business at Nether- 
Avon. We held quite a reception after the evening meal ; 
a little crowd coming in to pay their shillings or eighteen- 
pences, or what not. What surprised me was that he 
stood a pint or so for nearly each one; but he smiled at 
my innocence, and laughingly intimated that such expenses 
had to be considered in the price of the goods. He offered 
to drive me back in his trap; but we could not make our 
separate requirements as to time fit in, so I was obliged to 
decline his kindly offer. 

The curacy of Nether-Avon was the first to which Sydney 
Smith was appointed after his ordination, and at that time 
the little village was even more secluded and thoroughly 
out of the world that it is now. The great people of the 
place were the family of Hicks-Beach, and it was the great- 
grandfather of the present Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, M.P., 
who soon became the fast friend of the clever young curate. 

Next morning | called upon the vicar, who was every- 
thing that could be—kind and hospitable. He showed me 
all he could, and gave me all available information. The 
church was not exactly a building about which one could 
rave, but I sketched it; and the beauty of the surroundings 
of Nether-Avon House, close by, fully compensated for any 
lack of beauty in the church. In the grounds of Nether- 
Avon House there is still pointed out a famous yew-tree 
walk, which was the favourite resort of Sydney Smith during 
his frequent visits to the great house. Whilst sketching the 
house and grounds, the brilliant glare of the burning sun 
upon the white paper somewhat affected my eyes, and I was 
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troubled with a very painful ophthalmic affection for some 
considerable time, even after my return to Manchester. 
The glare of only a lamp or candle, for some time after, 
caused such intense pain that I was utterly unable to 
read or do anything in the evenings, except sit with my 
eyes carefully shaded. I mention this merely by way of 
caution. 

It was in good time in the morning when I started 
on my return walk to Salisbury, leaving behind me 
the little inn with its back-garden of fading hollyhocks 
and other dearly-remembered old-fashioned flowers, and 
took my way through lanes and between hedges hung 
with bejewelled cobwebs in the autumn mists, The 
mists promised us a fine day; but it is not very advisable 
for a stranger to attempt to find his way through them 
alone over Salisbury Plain. I had come by the high- 
way, but had determined to return over the wilder 
portion, for the purpose of seeing “The Stones,” as 
Stonehenge is called by the natives. Soon I was beyond 
the region of fences, and the mist prevented anything 
been seen for more than a couple of hundred paces away. 
I keep on for a couple of miles or so over the uplands, the 
mist meanwhile getting thicker and obscuring all land- 
marks, and the road gradually degenerating into a mere 
grassy path. I see no houses, meet no people, and the fog 
totally obscures everything. I was told the way was 
straight, but it becomes difficult to know which 7s straight. 
Seductive fairly-worn paths are seen leading right and 
left, and in front is a faint discolouration of the grass 
which, had I not been country-bred, I should never have 
dreamed to be a path at all. I fear being lost, but saga- 
ciously reflect that the discoloured grass must lead to some- 
where. The stillness upon this wild, rolling, table-land is 
most oppressive. I hear some rooks now and then, and 
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occasionally fancy I hear faint voices far off in the mist, 
but see nothing. There are no cows, no sheep. I have still 
ten miles or so before me. The grass is very wet, my 
boots contract, and I find I have a sore toe. My spirits 
fail # little, and I think of the Dead Drummer in Ingoldsby. 
Still I tramp wearily on and on, until suddenly I am as 
much startled by the presence of life as I have been hitherto 
uncomfortable without it. Without having seen anything, 
I start at the sound of a whistle in the rear, and turning 
round, see two rough-looking fellows approaching from one 
side. I think again of the Dead Drummer, make tracks 
very rapidly into the sheltering mist in front, and the sore 
toe is not felt again for some considerable time. Presently, 
when I am beginning to wonder how much farther it can 
possibly be to Stonehenge, and whether I can anyhow have 
passed without seeing it, I all at once see the stones straight 
before me on the top of a long rising ground. The group 
looks of immense size through the mist, and altogether 
impressive. Perhaps it might have been better had I only 
seen it from thence, as the glamour was a little taken away 
when I came to close quarters. Stonehenge is cared for a 
little now; and I found a dissipated-looking fellow on 
guard, and various signs of the great British picnicker 
lying all around. This was Sunday, and the old chap, who 
had evidently been out a little the night before, had nothing 
wherewith to console himself during the inevitable reaction 
but a bottle of cold tea. It was well he had that, for I 
was thirsty enough for anything after my walk, and did 
not disdain a hearty pull from his bottle, seeing that I had 
yet some miles to tramp before reaching an inhabited 
country—a land of rest and bitter beer. 

It would be idle here to describe Stonehenge. You have 
all read all that is known and not known about it a 
thousand times. I will only say that it appears to be in 
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pretty good condition, considering its age; and that I 
“stepped” the interior, finding the enclosed portion to be 
about fifty paces, the longest way of the oval. 

After leaving Stonehenge, my way became easier, as I 
descended into the valley of the Avon, and passed through 
the long string of villages bordering the river all the way 
to Salisbury. Nothing of note occurred here, except that 
when passing a smart sort of gentleman’s-farm-house I was 
set upon by a couple of abominable little bull-pups, or 
pugs, or something, to my infinite exasperation, and (as I 
suspected) to the infinite delight of some young imps of 
mischief inside the house. Also, whilst toiling wearily 
and dustily though one of the villages, I was mistaken for, 
and insultingly sneered at as being a pottergrapher! That, 
indeed, gave me a foretaste of the possibilities of degrada- 
tion, and filled my cup of misery to the brim for the 
time. 

From Salisbury I journeyed to Combe-Florey, in 
Somersetshire, calling on the way at Taunton for letters. 

The lovely village of Combe-Florey is about seven miles 
fron Taunton. It was principally, I believe, through the 
aid and assistance of Lord Lyndhurst that Sydney Smith 
was enabled to exchange for the living there his rectorship 
of Foston, which had become somewhat intolerable to him 
through domestic affliction and various other reasons. He, 
his family and servants, quitted Foston for the new rectory 
in Somersetshire, in July, 1829, and this was his principal 
residence till his death, in 1845. 

The rectory was a roomy house, standing in the midst of a 
beautiful garden, and of it Sydney Smith himself writes: “My 
place is delightful; never was there a more delightful 
parsonage! Come and see it. Be ill, and require mild air 
and an affectionate friend, and set off for Combe-Florey.” 
And, again: “The country is perfectly beautiful, and my 
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parsonage the prettiest place in it.” The great Canon did 
not overpraise it. Certainly, it was one of the most delight- 
ful places I ever saw, and far prettier when I saw it than it 
appears in Mrs. Grote’s sketch, from which my drawing is 
made. 

I had some little difficulty with the rector, who seemed 
to be an exceedingly important gentleman. He was busy, 
and could not be spoken to, and I must call another time. 
That would hardly do for me. I could not be continually 
running to and fro between Manchester and Combe Florey. 
I persisted, and at last he came, but was just going out 
and could not stay to talk. That was hardly good enough 
either; so I still persisted in unfolding my budget, after 
the manner of a “commercial,” and at last received per- 
mission to go about and do as I chose, with which I was 
fain to be content. I sketched a pretty avenue leading up 
to the house, and also sketched the church. The small 
shopkeeper of the village at whose house I lodged for a 
night or two, was, if I remember rightly, a servant of 
Sydney Smith in his younger days. 

The last of my pilgrimages was to Edinburgh, whither I 
wended my way on a horribly cold, raw day—January Ist, 
1884. It was a dreadful week for outdoor sketching; but 
duty reigns supreme in this poor breast! I had heard 
Edinburgh was a dreadful town in certain respects, so took 
the precaution—(as it is said commercial men do who stop 
in Manchester at the Trevelyan for letter-dating purposes, 
and then go out to get their drinks)—I took the precaution 
of staying at a temperance place in Princes Street. My 
opinion of the Scotch whisky as drunk in Edinburgh is 
that we get far better in Manchester. 

The next morning I sallied out to sketch Charlotte 
Chapel, Rose Street. It was a bitter morning, with a raw, 
piercing wind. One could scarcely hold a pencil for the 
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cold, and I was besides pestered by the attentions of the 
children on the pavement, so went and, in my most insinua- 
ting manner, requested permission of the mistress of a 
convenient little bakery and provision shop to stand upon 
her doorstep, where I should be somewhat sheltered. She 
rather sullenly consented, and I went on with my work. 
In a few minutes out burst Sandy, her husband, who was, 
without exception, the very dirtiest baker I ever saw in all 
my life. His face was perfectly livid, purple with accumu- 
lated unwashings of days which none could number. 

“What for,” he roared, “are ye stannin’ there, blockin 
up the doorway ?” 

“IT am not blocking the doorway,” said I. (It was a 
double door, and I was standing against the closed portion.) 

*Y’air,” he replied, ‘‘an’ ye can do just as weel on the 
pavement.” 

“I did not stand here without asking permission,” I 
retorted. 

“ Whae o' ?” 

“ Your wife,” I replied. 

“H’m! Weel, ye'll jist gae doon on the pavement.” 

“All right,” said I. “It’s my first day in Edinburgh, 
and I’m glad to find such an excellent specimen of Scotch 
politeness.” 

Fancy the man! As if J could stand in anybody’s way! 
I got down, and shivered through my sketch. But I am 
bound to say I met with no other samples as bad as this 
man. Perhaps, however, the others with whom I came in 
contact during my sketching operations were only half- 
breeds or importations. 

I stayed there about a week, sketching, during that time, 
a house in South Hanover Street; one in George Street— 
to which home Sydney took his bride; Jeffrey’s house, in 
Buccleuch Place; Craig’s Close, the Tolbooth, and Edin- 
burgh Castle. 
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It was rather a sair week. The weather was wretched— 
raw, cold, and misty—until a change came, and it set in to 
rain. Still I “poltered up and down a bit,” and walked 
down the Canongate, and went and saw Holyrood. No! 
upon reflection, I didn’t see Holyrood. I walked through 
it, but it was too dark to see anything. 
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THE SENSUOUSNESS OF KEATS. 
BY C. E. TYRER. 


FRENCH critic of eminence, M. Paul Bourget, writing 
some time ago on Hamlet in the Journal des Debats, 
drew a striking contrast between the elements of brutality, 
violence, and harshness in the English character, and 
those elements in that character which go to produce the 
philosopher, the visionary, and the poet, which form the 
poet indeed in such an eminent degree “que toute poésie 
est prose 4 cété des vers d’un Keats ou d’un Shelley.” It 
is a marvellous phenomenon indeed, that in a country and 
amid a people where life in the main is so sordid and 
mean, and neither the desire of beauty, nor of the things 
of the mind, seems to have any appreciable influence at all 
upon the masses, two poets so richly and so delicately 
endowed should have been born and lived in the 
same period; two poets who are beginning to be 
recognised by some of the more cultured minds, even 
among a people so alien in genius as the French, as two of 
the most finely gifted spirits of all time. And yet in 
some senses Keats and Shelley stand in striking contrast 
to one another, though the fate which linked them 
together as brothers in misfortune and in early death, as 
well as in radiant genius, and which has for ever associated 
their names by the accident of a common grave beneath 
the ancient walls of the Eternal City, and by the beautiful 
monody in which the one at once mourned the death of 
P 
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the other and prophesied his own untimely doom, will link 
them for ever together in the minds of men. Shelley 
was an idealist, Keats in his own way a realist. Again, 
Shelley was in general an ascetic; Keats primarily a 
voluptuary, though not in an evil or degraded sense—a 
man devoted to sensuous, not sensual, enjoyment. Keats 
could say, “O for a life of sensations rather than of 
thoughts.” This absorption in the sensuous delights of 
the moment, which must have stood Keats in excellent 
stead during his short and unhappy life, and enabled him 
nevertheless to write so much delight-giving poetry, is 
strikingly exemplified again in the same letter to Bailey: 
“Nothing startles me beyond the moment. The setting 
sun will always set me to rights, or if a sparrow were 
before my window, I take part in its existence and pick 
about the gravel.” Shelley, on the other hand, amid the 
majestic loveliness of Italy, in the enjoyment of domestic 
happiness, and with a sufficient fortune, seems ever to have 
been haunted by morbid and depressing thoughts. The 
beautiful lines, “Written in Dejection near Naples,” reveal a 
state of mind altogether alien to Keats.* Shelley, too, seems 
to have held the pleasures of the palate in contempt, He 
“*ate little meat, and drank no wine.” Trelawney describes 





* This is perhaps too strongly expressed, and may be thought hardly in accordance 
with what is said further on about the attraction which the melancholy aspects of life 
and nature had for Keats. It is certain that he had his morbid moods (he speaks himself 
of having “‘a horrid morbidity of temperament”), even before the shadows which 
darkened his later years had begun to fall around him. This appears from numerous 
passages in his prose correspondence, also from the very interesting epistle in verse, 
addressed from Teignmouth to his friend Reynolds, and suggested by Claude’s 
“* Enchanted Castle” — 

**T was at home, 
And should have been most happy, but I saw 
Too far into the sea. 
away, ye horrid moods, 
Moods of one’smind! .. . 
I'd rather be a clapping bell 
To some Kamtchatcan Missionary Church, 
Than with such horrid moods be left i’ the lurch.” 
Mr. Colvin in his recent book on Keats (p. 70) thinks it pussible that along with his 
‘Celtic intensity of feeling and imagination (he had probably Celtic blood in his veins), he 
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him indeed as sometimes absolutely oblivious in matters 
of food, and in his simple abstemious life presenting the 
strongest contrast to the habits of milord Byron. Keats’s 
love of wine is shown in numerous passages of his poetry, 
but perhaps comes out most strongly in the story told by 
Haydon, that he once peppered his tongue in order to 
enjoy to the full the delicious coolness of claret. In a 
passage in the diary written for his brother in America, 
after extolling claret as “the only palate affair I am at all 
sensual in,” and describing it as “filling one’s mouth with 
a gushing freshness, then going down cool and feverless,” 
he proceeds thus:—“I said this same claret is the only 
palate passion I have. I forgot game; I must plead guilty 
to the breast of a partridge, the back of a hare, the back- 
bone of a grouse, the wing and side of a pheasant, and a 
woodcock passim.” This sort of thing, this tender linger- 
ing over particular tid-bits would only have disgusted 
Shelley, though to Keats doubtless it seemed ever and 
anon the most natural and pardonable thing in the 
world. 

Keats, then, was—as I have said—in a certain sense a 
voluptuary, a man for whom all the pleasures of the senses 
had the greatest possible zest—though, as I shall after- 
wards endeavour to show, this is only a very partial 
account either of his personality or of the poetry which 
was the outcome of that personality. But if we study his 
poems from this point of view, at least up to the period 
when he fell under the influence of Milton and Wordsworth, 


inherited a special share of the melancholy of that race. It isinteresting to compare this 
with what Matthew Arnold says of the Celtic element in Keats. It is none the less 
certain that Keats had a most remarkable faculty of casting aside painful thoughts and 
imaginings—a faculty apparently unpossessed by Shelley. One proof of this is the 
extraordinarily sudden way in which, in his letters, he passes from grave to gay ; another 
is the fact that there is hardly the slightest reference to his personal griefs and anxieties, 
even to his passion for Fanny Brawne, in his poetical work, nearly all the best of which 
was written while he was suffering from the five-fold calamity of shattered health, a 
consuming and ill-omened passion, domestic bereavement, straitened means, and the 
scurrility of the reviewers. 
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and produced Hyperion, we shall be startled by the way 
in which they are permeated by the sensuous element. 
One striking feature, especially of the early volume, is the 
extraordinary prevalence of imagery drawn from natural 
objects. Such a piece as “Sleep and Poetry ” is, in fact, in 
the main a succession of trains of images, which, as they 
passed through the poet's brain, were transcribed in writing, 
and from their multitude and rapid transition cause 
sometimes no little bewilderment in the reader’s mind. 
Keats seems, when composing, to have always had his 
mind’s eye on the object he was describing—and thus one 
vivid picture continually succeeds another. Again, he loves 
personification, and though many of his personages—espe- 
cially those of the Greek mythology—may seem shadowy 
enough to us, they were doubtless real to him. Probably— 
as I think, Lord Houghton has somewhere said—if he had 
never read Lempriére at school, he would still have per- 
sonified the great objects of Nature—the sun, the moon, the 
stars—have seen Dryads in the forest, and heard Naiads in 
the brooks. As it was, he seems to have accepted—in a 
way very extraordinary to most modern minds—the whole 
Greek Pantheon; this came to him as representing in a 
concrete form the highest abstract idea of beauty, and to 
him beauty was truth, truth beauty. Endymion, seeking 
his goddess in the subterranean world, through the caverns 
of the sea, and aloft in the empyrean, till he finds her and 
is happily united, is as truly Keats himself, as Alastor, in 
quest of an ideal beauty, of one seen in a vision whose 
Voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought— 

whom he must find, if he find at all, beyond “the dark 
gate of death,” was the restless and unhappy Shelley. 
There is a passage in Endymion, where the poet-hero, 
after visiting the chamber of Adonis, and traversing the 
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diamond-path, is landed by Jove’s eagle in a jasmine bower, 
in which Keats has admirably described the delicate 
sensuousness of his own nature, and the mood in which the 
whole poem was written. (II., 673—680.) 


His every sense had grown 
Ethereal for pleasure ; ’bove his head 
Flew a delight, half graspable ; his tread 
Was Hesperean ; to his capable ears 
Silence was music from the holy spheres ; 
A dewy luxury was in his eyes ; 
The little flowers felt his pleasant sighs, 
And stirred them faintly. 


A third element—and a very important one—in consi- 
dering the sensuous element in Keats, is his use of land- 
scape. No English poet—Shakespere perhaps excepted— 
has a firmer grasp of the features of the country, a finer 
appreciation of its beauties, or a more subtle power of 
rendering its charms, than Keats. In Endymion, although 
the figures are Greek, the landscape is, with few exceptions, 
English—the actual landscape which he knew and loved.* 
“Keats in the Endymion (says Mr. W. T. Arnold) is 
writing, so far as the background of his story is concerned, 
about what he knows, and not about what he pretends to 
know, and he both knew and felt the beauty of the English 
land, and of the sky over it, and of the sea encompassing 
it, far better than it was ever known or felt by Byron.” 
How Keats was enabled, before the age of twenty-two (at 
which Endymion was written), in his circumstances, and 
with his surroundings, to gain the extraordinarily minute 
and intimate acquaintance with flowers, birds, and fishes 
which he shows in that poem, is rather a mystery; and in 
this connection it would be highly interesting to have 





* For an interesting example of landscape, touched with the genuine Greek spirit, 
see Endymion, III., 370-3, in the episode of Glaucus :— 
The poor folk of the sea-country I blest 
With daily boon of fish most delicate : 
They knew not whence this bounty, and elate 
Would strew sweet flowers on a sterile beach. 
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further details as to his life and habits during the five 
years (1810-15) which he spent as a surgeon’s apprentice 
at Edmonton before going up to town to walk the hospitals— 
a period about which his biographers are almost entirely 
silent. The volume of 1817 is full of the most exquisite 
natural detail—of little pictures which strike the mind’s 
eye with all the sensuous charm of the actual objects. 
Take, e.g., these lines from “I stood Tiptoe” :— 


Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight : 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 

To bind them all about with tiny rings. 


Can words more perfectly convey the actual charm of a 
particular flower than these? Or, as examples of his 
treatment of birds and fishes, take those on minnows, 
Nestling their silver bellies on the pebbly sand, 
and goldfinches, 
Pausing upon their yellow flutterings, 

which immediately follow. A very fine example of this 
unique power of conveying to the mind the charm of 
visible objects is in the description of a sea-wave, in 
Endymion (I1., 348-51)—a description which has called 
forth the enthusiastic admiration of so loving and accurate 


a student of Nature as Mr. Ruskin— 
As when heaved anew 
Old ocean rolls a lengthen’d wave to the shore, 
Down whose green back the short-lived foam, all hoar, 
Bursts gradual, with a wayward indolence ! 


Instances, as remarkable as these, throng upon the mind 
of the student of Keats, showing as well the exquisite 
sensuous enjoyment the poet derived from Nature as his 
still more exquisite power of interpreting her and con- 
veying her charm. 

While Keats drew his landscapes directly from Nature, 
Shelley’s were coloured and often transformed and distorted 
by the hues and characters of his own mind, so that they 
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cease to correspond with or to suggest any earthly reality. 
This has been well pointed out by Mr. Stopford Brooke, 
in his introduction to the Shelley Society’s recent edition 
of Epipsychidion, where he speaks of “his power of 
realising and describing landscapes which are wholly ideal. 
They do not belong to Nature, nor do they imitate her. 
They are no more records of what has been actually seen 
with the eyes than are the landscapes of Burne-Jones. 
Like him, Shelley invented his landscape for his subject, 
and it is intended to be remote from reality.” 

Endymion may be considered the embodiment of the 
poet’s love of natural luxury, so to speak; while Lamia 
represents his yearning for what we may call artificial 
luxury, and the music which breathes through the versifica- 
tion of the two poems answers in a way to their different 
inspirations. To use the language of each poem to describe 
the musical character of each, one is— 


A lay 
More subtle-cadencéd, more forest wild 
Than Dryope’s lone lulling of her child. 


In the voluptuous Lamia, on the other hand— 


The haunting music, sole perhaps and lone 
Supportress of the fairy roof, makes moan 
Throughout, as fearful the whole charm might fade. 


In the one poem we hear “the melody of woods and 
winds and waters,” in the other the heavy and languorous 
music of some guilty pleasure home, doomed to speedy 
and inevitable destruction. 

I must, however, pass over the interesting subject 
of the versification of Keats and the musical quality 
of his verse, and go on to consider some further points 
which contribute to produce the impression of sensuous- 
ness and luxury given by his poems. I refer partly 
to the recurrence of certain ideas, partly to that of 
certain words. Such ideas are those of sleep, of coolness, 
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of freshness, of richness, of smoothness, and of luxury. 
The sleep the poet loves both to realise and to dwell upon 
is not the “deep sleep” that “falleth upon men,” but a 
state of delicious languorous repose, haunted by visions of 
loveliness, or dimly hovering on the skirts of waking reality. 
If the expressions sleep and slwmber which occur so con- 
stantly in Keats be carefully looked at with reference to 
the context, they will, I think, be generally found to have 
some such meaning. A most remarkable instance occurs in 
the charming early piece, Sleep and Poetry. The title of this 
at once arouses curiosity, for what, it may be naturally 
asked, has sleep, deep sleep to do with poetry, except in so 
far as that a poet who suffered from persistent insomnia 
could not be expected to write very good verse? The 
poem, it appears, originated in the fact of Keats passing a 
night on a sofa-bed in the library of Leigh Hunt’s cottage 
at Hampstead, and the long train of images in the latter 
part of the piece were suggested to his mind by the works 
of art which filled the room, as he lay in a sort of happy 
trance between sleeping and waking. For though he 
invokes sleep—“ soft closer of our eyes ”—at the beginning 
of the poem, as gentler than a summer wind, more soothing 
than the hum of bees, more tranquil than a musk-rose in 
a green seclusion, more secret than a nest of nightingales, 
and so on—and afterwards declares that in his store of 
luxuries he— 


Must not forget 
Sleep, quiet with his poppy coronet : 
For what there may be worthy in these rhymes 
I partly owe to him, 


we learn at the close that thought after thought had 
risen up and kept sleep aloof, and yet that from a sleepless 
night he rose “ refreshed, and glad, and gay.” Of the idea 
of coolness, which, as well as the sensation, Keats seems to 
have cherished with peculiar fondness, I must give one or 
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two instances, premising that it probably had its origin in 
the natural feverishness of a highly-strung nature doomed 
to die of consumption, and that the opposite idea of feverish- 
mess is also common, eg., in “I stood Tiptoe:” “It 
cooled their fevered sleep.” Likewise, in the beautiful 
preface to Endymion, “a feverish attempt, rather than 
a deed accomplished.” In “I stood Tiptoe” air is cooling, 
grass is cool, the minnows “taste the luxury of sunny 
beams, tempered with coolness,” and the ripples cool 
themselves among the cresses. In Endymion (1.—17), 
clear rills make a cooling covert for themselves; (1.—439), 
the flower-leaves of Peona’s couch have been dried carefully 
on the cooler side of sheaves; (I., 829-30), an exquisite 
passage— 

As doth the nightingale, upperchéd high, 

And cloister’d among cool and bunchéd leaves. 


II., 445—of wine—“ So cool a purple.” 
IT., 835—“ A sleeping lake, whose cool and level gleam.” 


III., 149-150—in an address to the moon :— 


No apples would I gather from the tree 
Till thou hadst cool’d their cheeks deliciously. 


IIL, 1041—“ Forest green, cooler than all the wonders 
he had seen.” 

IV., 353—“ Cool clouds and winds.” 

Lamia, 1., 152—‘ Without one cooling tear.” 

Isabella, V.—‘‘ To cool her infant’s pain.” 

Hyperion, 1., 210—the open door of the sun-god’s 
palace is likened to a rose— 

In fragrance soft, and coolness to the eye, 

with which may be compared the sonnet, “After Dark 


Vapours ”— 
The eyelids with the passing coolness play, 
Like rose-leaves with the drip of summer rains. 
Ode to a Nightingale, 11.— 
A draught of vintage that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delvéd earth. 


Ode to Psyche—“ Hush'd cool-rooted flowers.” 
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In the Letters (1., 259)—of claret—“ It fills one’s mouth 
with a gushing freshness, then goes down cool and feverless.” 

And in the Notes on Milton (Life and Letters, I., 276)*— 
of a line in “ Paradise Lost’’— 


There is a cool pleasure in the very sound of vale. 


From these examples (and many more might be quoted) 
it will be seen how wide is his use of the word, and how the 
idea is applied to sensations of sight as well as of taste and 
feeling, and even—as in the last instance—of sound. Soft- 
ness, smoothness, soothingness, may be mentioned as analo- 
gous ideas and sensations of the luxurious order in which 
Keats delights, and which he continually introduces into 
his writings. Richness, a luxurious idea of a different 
order, is twice introduced by Keats in a curious connection : 

Ode to a Nightingale, V1.—* Now more than ever seems 
it rich to die.” 

Ode on Melancholy, II1.—* If thy mistress some rich anger 
shows.” 

Compare a passage in the diary written for his brother 
George in America, on the composition of the Ode to 
Psyche (Life and Letters, 1., 273): “I have for the most 
part dashed off my lines in a hurry; this one I have done 
leisurely. I think it reads the more richly for it.” 

Keats, in one of his delightful and admirable letters (to 
Taylor, Feb. 27th, 1818), gives it as the first of his axioms 
in poetry that it “should surprise by a fine excess, and not 
by singularity.” And how truly, with what magnificent 
wealth of diction and imagery has he carried out, in the 
main, his own principle! Yet there are instances—instances 
due, partly perhaps, to deficient culture, partly to an over- 
wrought sensibility, where we find in him an excess which 
is not fine—a morbid or tasteless excess. Perhaps one 





* Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of John Keats. Edited by Richard Monckton 
Milnes. 2 vols., London, 1848. 
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may here ask, parenthetically, as an interesting problem, 
whether, if Keats had had a thorough University educa- 
tion, we should have gained or lost by the process. The 
way in which his lovers are given to swooning on all pos- 
sible occasions, has been, I think, several times noticed: 
we also find in him an undue partiality for such expres- 
sions as staring, stammering, stuttering, panting, faint- 
ness, and convulsion. Sometimes they are happily intro- 
duced, and lend vividness and picturesqueness to a passage ; 
but more frequently they are flaws, and cannot be justified 
on the score of good taste. 

There are likewise certain words, which from their ful- 
ness or richness of sound, seem to have given Keats a dis- 
tinct sensuous pleasure, quite apart from their meaning— 
though, as a matter of fact, the meaning generally comes 
in to enhance the effect. In most of the expressions just 
referred to—as sleep, softness, richness, &c.; the idea 
expressed seems to have a greater share in the sensuous. 
impression produced than the word expressing it, though 
in some cases as, é.g., in cool and coolness, the sound of the 
word would itself be grateful to Keats’s ear. It would be 
foolish to refine too much on so delicate and difficult a 
point, but I fancy the poet’s partiality for such words as 
lush, flush, and hush was due, mainly, to his sensuous 
gratification at the mere sound. There is a passage in one 
of his letters (to Dilke—Life and Letters, II., 18,) 
descriptive of the sensation of eating a nectarine: ‘“ Good 
God, how fine! It went down soft, pulpy, slushy, oozy— 
all its delicious embonpoint melted down one’s throat like 
a large beatified strawberry.” Well, I fancy there were 


words which, when uttered, left a taste on his palate—if 


one may so speak—something like the happy nectarine 
which was destined to so great an honour. The beautiful 
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and rare word flush deserves a special notice. I would 
refer to Endymion, I., 421— 
a river, clear, brimful, and flush 

With crystal mocking of the trees and sky ; 
Endymion, 1V., 424— 

Green-kirtled Spring, flush Summer ; 

and to the beautiful Faéry Song in the “Posthumous 
Poems ”— 





I flutter now 
On this flush pomegranate bough ; 


where the word seems to give both music and colour to the 
passage in which it occurs. Lush, by the way, is probably 
only a shorter form of luscious, and must have appealed to 
Keats on the grounds both of sound and sense. In 
speaking of our poet’s favourite and characteristic words, 
one must not be forgotten, which, like some of the recur- 
ring ideas above mentioned, is used by Keats with a 
singular and startling tastelessness.* I refer to the horrid 
word essence—a word which to me infallibly suggests one of 
two things, a philosophical abstraction or a perfumer’s shop, 
and in either case is inadmissible in poetry. Keats uses it 
in a rather vague way, but generally as analogous to person 
or being; it occurs at least six times in Endymion, once 
in Lamia, once in Isabella, and even in Hyperion 
{strange to say), it is found no less than three times—once 
in each book. 

There is another side of the sensuous element in Keats 
which is of the utmost importance in considering both the 
character of the man and the peculiar power of much of 
his best verse. In a passage of Endymion he makes his 
hero speak of counting the moments— 


That each may be redeem’d, 
And plunder'd of its load of blessedness. 





* Of the tastelessness Keats shows sometimes, amid much force and picturesqueness 
in the coinage of compound words, nothing is said here. 
under the head of Keats's use of language in general. 
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And here speaks the genuine Keats. He would suck, so to 
speak, from each passing pleasure the last drop of gratifi- 
cation it could afford, or, as he says,— 
Burst joy’s grape against his palate fine. 

But as he grew in intellectual and spiritual stature he 
learned to recognise (and indeed he had abundant reason 
to do so) the painful, tragical element in human life. He 
is no longer, as we have hitherto seen him, L’ Allegro, the 
loyous man, who finds his own joyousness reflected every- 
where in the world around. He is also at times Il Pen- 
seroso, the man given to reflection and melancholy musing, 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” And as 
Milton in those lovely poems of his early manhood drew 
from the joyous element in Nature and human life a less 
exquisite music than from the sombre, melancholy element, 
so, too, Keats. Of him it may truly be said, in the words 
of Shelley, that his “sweetest songs are those that tell of 
saddest thought.” Of this the most striking example is 
afforded by those five matchless odes which, while forming 
perhaps the crown of his poetical achievement, form also 
without question one of the crowning glories of our litera- 
ture. Each of them is literally steeped in the sensuous 
element—joys and sorrows belonging to the mental and 
spiritual sphere are frequently expressed in the most 
daring and striking manner by sensuous images. Each 
enlarges upon some sombre idea, finds an exquisite gratifi- 
cation in brooding upon it, and draws from it the richest 
harvest of music and poetry. In the Nightingale ode 
Keats considers the bird as representing the happy un- 
selfeonscious side of animate nature, and asks it to help 
him to forget 


What thou amongst the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few sad, last gray hairs, 
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Where youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow, 
And leaden-eyed despairs : 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 


The Ode on a Grecian Urn and the Ode to Psyche are 
both, in their way, lamentations over the vanished shapes 
of antique loveliness—of that classical art and religion 
in one which Keats, by the fine instinct of his nature, 
accepted as the highest concrete manifestation of ideal 
beauty. To a nature so delicately organised as that of 
Keats there must have been much in his circumstances 
and surroundings (entirely apart from the tragical facts of 
his life) in the highest degree hideous and repulsive, and 
he yearned with an irrepressible yearning after a time 
when there was a more perfect correspondence (the most 
perfect of which there is any record) between the world 
without and the world within—between the mind’s abstract 
conception of beauty, and its manifestations in art and 
humanity, and the forms and manners of social life. Thus 
these two odes present us with exquisite pictures of Hel- 
lenic beauty and grace painted, as it were, in bright colours 
against a sombre background of actual fact. In the Ode 
ona Grecian Urn (with which, by the way, should be com- 
pared a beautiful passage in one of the letters—Life and 
Letters, I., 264—the happy, irresponsible love known to a 
world unvext by modern problems and modern feverish- 
ness, where the idea of love was not belied by the reality, 
is contrasted with “that breathing human passion ”— 


That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy’d, 
A burning forehead and a parching tongue. 


But as “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever,” so this antique 
urn, wrought “with brede of marble men and women,” as 


at once a symbol and a concrete example of the highest 
beauty— 


Shall remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man. 
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In the exquisite music—music instinct with a delicious 
melancholy languor—which breathes through the Ode to 
Psyche, we hear the lament of a Greek born out of due 
time for the last of the Olympians— 


Loveliest vision fair 
Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy, 


who has neither temple, nor altar, nor virgin choir, nor 
incense sweet, nor shrine, nor oracle. ‘“ Yet even in these 
days so far retired from happy pieties,” the poet sees her 
“fluttering among the faint Olympians,” and he will be 


her choir and her priest— 


And build a fane 
In some untrodden region of my mind, 
Where branchéd thoughts, new grown with pleasant pain, 
Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind. 


And it is not too much to say that this beautiful post- 
classical myth, which scholars read in the pages of 
Apuleius, has been endowed with a new and certain 
immortality from its setting in this peérlessode. The Ode 
to Autwmn, on the other hand, is perhaps the most perfect 
embodiment, in English or any literature, of the melancholy 
charm of the declining year— 
Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they ? 

But autumn, too, has her music—melancholy, indeed, and 
all the sweeter for that—and Keats has heard it, and 
caught its inmost spirit, and imprisoned it here for our 
perennial delight. 

But the Ode on Melancholy is the most perfect example 
of Keats’s unique power of drawing an exquisite gratifica- 
tion for himself, and for us, from sad and melancholy, 
no less than from joyous things. Here he introduces 
no gross or vulgar images of melancholy (rejecting with a 
fine discrimination an original first stanza, which would 
have formed, as Lord Houghton says, “as grim a picture as 
Blake or Fuseli could have dreamed and painted”), and he 
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bids its essence be sought rather in that intense con- 
templation and enjoyment of lovely and beloved objects, 


which derives its intensity from the never-absent thought 


of their fleetingness. Keats has nowhere, in my humble 


opinion, surpassed this ode, especially the two closing 
stanzas, where the artistic effect is heightened and enriched, 
and the sentiment deepened, by the way in which mental 
and spiritual emotions are expressed in terms of the senses : 


No, no! go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolf's bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous wine ; 
Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kiss’d 
By nightshade, ruby grape of Proserpine ; 
Make not your rosary of yew-berries, 
Nor let the beetle, nor the death-moth be 
Your mournful Psyche, nor the downy owl 
A partner in your sorrow’s mysteries ; 
For shade to shade will come too drowsily, 
And drown the wakeful anguish of the soul. 


But when the melancholy fit shall fall 
Sudden from heaven like a weeping cloud, 
That fosters the droop-headed flowers all, 
And hides the green hill in an April shroud ; 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose, 
Or on the rainbow of the salt sand-wave, 
Or on the wealth of globéd peonies ; 
Or if thy mistress some rich anger shows, 
Emprison her soft hand, and let her rave, 
And feed deep, deep upon her peerless eyes. 


She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die ; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu ; and aching Pleasure nigh, 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips : 
Ay, in the very Temple of Delight 
Veil’d Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine ; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung. 


From what has been already said, it will have appeared 
that there is a peculiar character about the sensuousness 
of Keats. It is, in the first place, remarkably free from 
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sensuality—for, apart from an occasional touch of grossness 
in describing the pleasures of the palate, and an occasional 
excess of voluptuous imagery (both of rare occurrence) 
there is little or nothing in his writings to offend the most 
squeamish person. Imagine how differently such a poet as 
Swinburne, or even Dante Rossetti, would have treated the 
story of Isabella, or of Madeline in the Eve of St. Agnes ! 
In the second place, as already pointed out, Keats is fond 
of using sensuous imagery symbolically—for the expression 
or illustration of intellectual and spiritual truths. When 
he hears the nightingale’s song, or gazes on the sculpture of 
the Grecian urn, he does not, as we have seen, rest in the 
sensuous pleasure they afford him, but goes on to draw 
from them lessons of universal import. There isa passage in 
Keats’s charming letter to his friend, J. H. Reynolds, the 
poet, dated February, 1818, which is an interesting example 
of his symbolical use of natural imagery. “It appears to 
me that almost any man may, like the spider, spin from his 
own inwards his own airy citadel. The points of leaves 
and twigs on which the spider begins her work are few, and 
she fills the air with a beautiful circuiting. Man should 
be content with as few points to tip with the fine web of 
his soul, and weave a tapestry empyrean-full of symbols 
for his spiritual eye, of softness for his spiritual touch, of 
space for his wanderings, of distinctness for his luxury. 

Minds would leave each other in contrary 
directions, traverse each other in numberless points, and at 
last greet each other at the journey’send. . . . Man 
should not dispute or assert, but whisper results to his neigh- 
bour, and thus by every germ of spirit sucking the sap 
from mould ethereal, every human being might become 
great, and humanity, instead of being a wild heath of furze 
and briars, with here and there a remote oak or pine, would 
become a grand democracy of forest trees!” (Life and 
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Letters, I., 88-9.) Indeed, in Keats generally, even in those 
poems where the sensuous element is most prominent and 
pervading, so delicate is it—so free from the touch of 
grossness—that sense and spirit seem almost, as it were, to 
meet and become one. This is, indeed, the higher sen- 
suousness; and though it may be allowed to contrast the 
sensuousness of Keats with the ideality of Shelley, the 
truer statement of the case is that while the latter is 
purely, or almost purely, ideal, the former is sensuous and 
ideal at once. For while his senses lingered lovingly upon 
beautiful things, they were with him no idle phantoms 
of the passing hour; his soul went beyond them to the 
contemplation of that Idea or Principle of Beauty from 
which they proceeded, and which to him was the supreme 
reality. “I have loved,” he says somewhere, “the Principle 
of Beauty in all things;” and elsewhere, “What the 
Imagination seizes as Beauty must be Truth, whether it 
existed before or not.” The love of beauty was with him, 
as Mr. Matthew Arnold says, “an intellectual and spiritual 
as well as sensuous passion.” 
Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty ; that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 

We shall, however, I think, be doing an injustice to the 
memory of Keats if we conclude—in view of such passages 
as these—that it was Beauty alone and at all times, whether 
considered in its essence or seen in its manifestations (to 
use metaphysical terminology, whether as a nowmenon or 
a phenomenon), which aroused the devotion of this great 
poet, unless indeed we can regard the love of Beauty (as 
at times, at any rate, he did) as embracing the love of all 
that is good and noble in character, and of all that is great 
in intellectual achievement. Of his beautiful devotion to 
his brothers and sisters, of his generous appreciation of the 
fine traits in his friends’ characters and anxiety to unite 
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estranged friends, of the manly spirit in which he bore up 
against calamities—against all, at any rate, but the last and 
worst—I will say nothing, though much might be said. 
I must, however, add a word or two on the intellectual side 
of his nature, to what has been already said of the blend- 
ing in him of sensuousness and reflection, bringing together 
under this head a few passages from the letters (which, by 
the way, cannot be too strongly recommended, both from 
their intrinsic charm and autobiographical interest, to all 
students of Keats). One of the first instances occurs shortly 
after the publication of Endymion, and was possibly in part 
a reflection of his disappointment that that poem, when 
completed, so little realised his own conception of what a 
great poem should be. “TI find that I can have no enjoy- 
ment in the world but continual drinking of knowledge. I 
find there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of doing some 


good to the world. . . . There is but one way for me. 
The road lies through application, study, and thought. I 
will pursue it. . . . I have been hovering for some 


time between an exquisite sense of the luxurious, and a love 
for philosophy ; were I calculated for the former I should 
be glad. But, as I am not, I shall turn all my soul to the 
latter.” (Life and Letters, I., 130.) This may only have 
represented a passing mood. Keats probably found inthe 
end that though Endymion neither satisfied his own 
ambition nor gained him popular applause, it had yet 
served him well, in Lord Houghton’s phrase, “as a process 
of poetical education,” and a stepping-stone to higher 
things, but it shows a side of Keats’s mind which is both 
interesting and valuable in forming an estimate of the 
man. A still more remarkable passage occurs in a letter 
to Reynolds, written shortly after the one just mentioned 
(May 3, 1818)—a passage so beautiful that, in spite of its 
length, I cannot forbear to quote it, especially as it forms 
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an admirable instance of Keats’s symbolical use of sensuous 
images :— 

“IT compare human life to a large mansion of many 
apartments, two of which I can only describe, the doors of 
the rest being as yet shut upon me. The first we step into 
we call the Infant, or Thoughtless Chamber, in which we 
remain as long as we do not think. We remain there a 
long while, and notwithstanding the doors of the second 
chamber remain wide open, showing a bright appearance, 
we care not to hasten to it, but are at length imperceptibly 
impelled by the awakening of the thinking principle 
within us. We no sooner get into the second chamber, 
which I shall call the Chamber of Maiden-Thought, than 
we become intoxicated with the light and the atmosphere. 
We see nothing but pleasant wonders, and think of delay- 
ing there for ever in delight. However, among the effects 
this breathing is father of, is that tremendous one of 
sharpening one’s vision into the heart and nature of man, 
of convincing one’s nerves that the world is full of misery 
and heartbreak, pain, sickness, and oppression; whereby 
this Chamber of Maiden-Thought becomes gradually dark- 
ened, and at the same time, on all sides of it, many doors 
are set open—but all dark—all leading to dark passages. 
We see not the balance of good and evil; we are in a mist; 
we are in that state, we feel the ‘ Burden of the Mystery.’ 
To this point was Wordsworth come, as far as I can con- 
ceive, when he wrote Tintern Abbey, and it seems to me 
that his genius is explorative of those dark passages. 
Now if we live, and go on thinking, we too shall explore 
them.” (Life and Letters, I., 138-9.) 

It would be very interesting to trace (if time permitted) 
the development in Keats’s poetry of a juster and more 
philosophical view of life and of the poet’s mission, than 
that purely sensuous one to which by the nature of his 
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genius he was perhaps too much inclined. Even in the 
volume of 1817, we find, in “Sleep and Poetry,” side by 
side with the most complete sensuousness, such lines as 


these— 
And can I ever bid these joys farewell ? 
Yes, I must pass them for a nobler life, 
Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts. 


And again, after that majestic image of poesy, as— 
Might half-slumbering on its own right arm, 
he proceeds— 


Strength alone, though of the Muses born, 

Is like a fallen angel ‘ 

or forgetting the great end 

Of poesy, that it should be a friend 

To soothe the cares, and lift the thoughts of man. 
Of course, it is just as possible to pick out a passage (as Mr. 
Hogben does, in his introduction to Keats in the Canterbury 
Poets) to prove that “he had only a moderate view of 
the mission of the poet,” that “he left duty unpreached, 
although, it may be, not undone:” but anyone who 
examines the poem without prejudice will, I think, come 
to the conclusion that it teaches something very different 
from pure hedonism; that it is the expression of a nature 
struggling between the pleasures of the senses, and the 
consciousness that a true poet cannot fulfil his mission to 
the world if he forgets its highest interests, the joys and 
sorrows and aspirations of humanity. One might also 
refer to the sonnet to Kosciusko as showing Keats’s love of 
freedom and admiration of patriotic self-devotion, and to 
the two sonnets addressed to Haydn, the first beginning— 


Highmindedness, a jealousy for good, 


(which might almost have been written by the austere 
and high-minded Wordsworth), and the other— 


Great spirits now on earth are sojourning, 
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with its curious truncated thirteenth line, which refers to 
Wordsworth as one of those “‘great spirits,” who 
Will give the world another heart, 
And other pulses. 

It is interesting to see so early traces of that 
appreciation and admiration of Wordsworth to which 
the passage recently quoted from his letters bears 
such convincing testimony, an admiration not—as with 
Swinburne—mainly or altogether of his poetry, but 
also of his philosophy of life. It is an admiration 
utterly alien to a nature purely sensuous. In Endymion 
Keats certainly gave the fullest vent to the sensuous 
side of his genius; and it is not until we come to 
the volume of 1820, which contains on the whole his most 
perfect work, that we find the study of the highest and 
profoundest poets bearing fruit in his style and his choice 
of subjects. True, that volume is overflowingly and en- 
chantingly sensuous. Lamiaand the Eve of St. Agnes are, 
perhaps, as exquisite pieces of pure sensuousness—of sen- 
suousness which never degenerates into sensuality—as any 
in our language; but, on the other hand, we are confronted 
by the deep sentiment and sombre thoughtfulness of the 
Odes, and, more than all, by that colossal fragment, “‘ Hype- 
rion.” The temper in which Hyperion was conceived and 
written is admirably illustrated by a passage in Keats's 
notes on Milton: “ He had an exquisite passion for what is 
properly, in the sense of ease and pleasure, poetical luxury, 
and with that, it appears to me, he would fain have been 
content, if he could, so doing, preserve his self-respect and 
feeling of duty performed; but there was working him, as 
it were, that same sort of thing which operates in the great 
world to the end of a prophecy being accomplished. 
Therefore he devotes himself rather to the ardours than 
the pleasures of song, solacing himself, at intervals, with 
cups of old wine.” 
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This passage, while truly describing Keats’s own 
attitude, and his consciousness that a passion for poetical 
luxury must not be allowed to stifle the nobler promptings 
of his nature, is interesting for the light it throws on the 
influences which produced Hyperion, a poem written as 
clearly under Miltonic as Endymion and the Eve of St. 
Agnes under Spenserian inspiration. The solemn cadences 
of the blank verse (in the use of which, although a ’prentice 
hand, he shows an easy mastery, escaping thereby one of 
his besetting sins—a too great addiction to making the 
meaning subservient to the rhyme—) are admirably 
attuned to the solemnity and dignity of the subject. No 
“larger utterance” has ever been heard from the lips of a 
youth of twenty-four, none that can minister more truly to 
what Saturn beholds in the face of Oceanus— 


That severe content 
That comes of thought and musing. 


And how admirably do these words of the Sea-God, soon 


to resign his sceptre into the hands of a beautiful and vic- 
torious dispossessor, suit with the advancing fate of this 
young poet-god, soon to resign for ever his newly won 
empire of song :— 

Now comes the pain of truth, to whom ’tis pain ; 

O folly ! for to bear all naked truths, 

And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 

That is the top of sovereignty. Mark well! 

As Heaven and Earth are fairer, fairer far 

Than Chaos and blank Darkness, though once chiefs, 

And as we show beyond that Heaven and Earth 

In form and shape compact and beautiful, 

In will, in action free, companionship, 

And thousand other signs of purer life, 

So on our heels a fresh perfection treads, 

A power more strong in beauty, born of us 

And fated to excel us, as we pass 

In glory that old Darkness. 


Let me add one picture of Miltonic or, shall we say, 
Dantesque grandeur—the lines which describe the appear- 
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ance of the Sun-God to Saturn and the exiled Titans in 
their rock-hewn den :— 

In pale and silver silence they remain’d, 

Till suddenly a splendour like the morn, 

Pervaded all the beetling gloomy steeps, 

All the sad spaces of oblivion, 

And every gulf and every chasm old, 

And every height and every sullen depth, 

Voiceless, or hoarse with loud tormented streams : 

And all the everlasting cataracts, 

And all the headlong torrents far and near, 

Mantled before in darkness and huge shade, 

Now saw the light and made it terrible. 

It was Hyperion :—a granite peak 

His bright feet touch’d, and there he stay’d to view 

The misery his brilliance had betray’d 

To the most hateful seeing of itself. 

Golden his hair, of short Numidian curl, 

Regal his shape majestic, a vast shade 

In midst of his own brightness, like the bulk 

Of Memnon’s image at the set of sun 

To one who travels from the dusking East ; 

Sighs, too, as mournful as that Memnon’s harp, 

He utter’d, while his hands, contemplative, 

He press’d together, and in silence stood. 
Are not these lines of sombre grandeur worthy of any 
poet who ever wrote—not excepting the very greatest ? 

In the third book of Hyperion—only a fragment of 
about a hundred lines—Keats seems to return, by the natural 
affinity of his nature, to the luxuriant sensuousness of his 
earlier style, to his “passion for poetical luxury ”—or shall 
we say, that like Milton, in the passage just quoted, in 
which he describes his great predecessor, he is “solacing 
himself with cups of old wine”? The Muse is bidden to 
leave the Titans to their woes :— 


Flush everything that hath a vermeil hue, 
Let the rose glow intense and warm the air, 
And let the clouds of even and of morn 
Float in voluptuous fleeces o’er the hills ; 
Let the red wine within the goblet boil, 
Cold as a bubbling well ; 





And let the maid 
Blush keenly, as with some warm kiss surprised. 
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If it should be held, as held it may be, perhaps, that the 
genuine Keats speaks here more truly than in the two 
former books, do they not show, at any rate, an extraordi- 
nary power of realising and of rendering great and heroic 
situations, and a spirit of sombre reflection in harmony 
with that “love for philosophy,” which he tells us went 
side by side in his nature with “an exquisite sense of the 
luxurious ”? 


Of religion, in the shape of any distinct theological 
creed, there is little trace in the writings of Keats. He 
speaks inone of his letters (Life and Letters, I.,120) of having 
no feeling of humility “to anything in existence but the 
Eternal Being, the Principle of Beauty, and the Memory 
of Great Men.” And elsewhere (I., 65) he mentions a 
favourite speculation of his, that ‘we shall enjoy ourselves 
hereafter by having what we called happiness on earth 
repeated in a finer tone.” But there is no evidence, so far 
as I know, in the records of his last illness and closing 
agony, that he ever expressed the hope or expectation of 
being united to Fanny Brawne in a future state, or that he 
even so much as entertained the idea of its possibility. To 
this generous, this high-souled, this proud, and, at the 
same time, humble spirit, the desire for religious conso- 
lation, much less any anxious questioning as to the truth of 
Christianity, never seems to have come even in his last 
dark earthly hours. In a sonnet written on the summit 
of Ben Nevis, as a cloud which had enveloped him slowly 
wafted away, and showed a tremendous precipice into the 
valley below (Life and Letters, 1., 188), he has left on record 
the uncertainty of his views on the deepest subjects, and 
given us a lurid glimpse into the workings of the mind of 
a man whom many regard as merely and exclusively a 
pleasure-lover of a finer order :-— 
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Read me a lesson, Muse, and speak it loud 
Upon the top of Nevis, blind in mist ! 

I look into the chasms, and a shroud 

Vaporous doth hide them,—just so much I wist 
Mankind do know of hell ; I look o’erhead, 
And there is sullen mist,—even so much 
Mankind can tell of heaven ; mist is spread 
Before the earth, beneath me,—even such, 
Even so vague is man’s sight of himself ! 

Here are the craggy stones beneath my feet,— 
Thus much I know, that, a poor witless elf, 

I tread on them,—that all my eye doth meet 
Is mist and crag, not only on this height, 

But in the world of thought and mental might ! 


In bringing this paper to a close, I cannot help expressing 
my own strong sense of the inadequacy with which it has 
treated of a difficult subject. Much concerning the man 
and the poet, which I had it on my mind to say, must, for 
want of space, remain unsaid; much, doubtless, which is 
very pertinent to the subject, I have failed to grasp and to 
express. My desire was to exhibit, so far as my knowledge 
and power of appreciation allowed, at once the extra- 
ordinary richness of Keats’s sensuous endowment and its 
delicate, almost spiritual character: at the same time 
pointing to a side of his nature which is little understood, 
and with which the all-pervading sensuous element is still 
mingled—a side of which we have many glimpses in the 
letters, and an embodiment, to some extent, in the subject 
and treatment of Hyperion,—the genius for reflection, for 
philosophical thought. Perhaps, however, in the last resort, 
the elements from without and those from within are in 
Keats too subtly interwoven to be capable of analysis, and 
my crude remarks will, I hope, be taken merely as ten- 
tative. To some I may have appeared extravagant in my 
praise of Keats. J would certainly not be supposed blind 
to his defects, whether as a man or a poet; to the imma- 
turity, the obscurity, the over-great elaboration of sensuous 
imagery, the sentimental softness and luxuriousness shown 
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in some of {his work, or to the personal faults, due to a 
highly sensitive and impressionable nature, hardly treated 
by destiny, most hardly of all in the unhappy passion 
which killed him, or at least accelerated his death. The 
love-letters to Fanny Brawne are certainly no pleasant 
reading to an admirer of Keats—and a heavy load rests 
upon that man’s shoulders who is responsible for the publi- 
cation of matter written only in the strictest privacy. 
My Shakespeare’s curse on clown and knave, 
Who will not let his ashes rest. 

And if we are tempted to blame too highly the dxpaota— 
the want of manly fibre and command over own’s self— 
which these letters exhibit, let us reflect, in the first place, 
that they were never meant for our eyes, that we have torn 
away the veil, or some one has torn it for us, from the 
inmost sanctuary of a poet’s heart; and, in the second 
place, that few men have been so sorely tried by poverty, 
neglect, the consciousness of powers never to be fully used, 
the shadow of imminent and hopeless disease, and now by 
this consuming passion, as was Keats,a man on whom, 
from the peculiarity of his nature, every misfortune told 
with double and crushing weight. “Oh, that something 
fortunate had ever happened to me or my brothers,” he 
says, writing towards the close of his short life. Alas! 
Fate was against him; for him was never to be realised 
that happiness, which, in a fine letter to Reynolds, previously 
quoted from (Life and Letters I., 141), he, using charac- 
teristically sensuous language, prophesies for his friend, 
“Your third Chamber of Life shall be a lucky and a 
gentle one, stored with the wine of love and the bread of 
friendship.” 

Great as may have been the destiny prepared for Shelley, 
had he lived to fulfil it, I think one can see in Keats the 
promise of a far more magnificent future. Shelley, with all 
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his goodness, all his enthusiasm for the well-being of his 
fellows, was not (nor yet is his poetry), properly speaking, 
human—he was, and hence proceeds his attraction as well 
as his weakness, a being belonging of right to a more 
ethereal sphere than this earth. It is from this point of 
view that Matthew Arnold’s much-abused account of him 
as “a beautiful but ineffectual angel, beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain,” contains a measure of truth. 
There was, on the other hand, in Keats a touch of humanity, 
of earthliness we may say, using the word in no evil sense, 
which would have grown with the growing years, the years 
which would also have brought “the philosophic mind.” 
More and more would he have recognised that Nature, 
especially human nature, is the poet’s greatest and most 
enduring theme; he would have learned the lesson which 
Wordsworth teaches, that— 


To the solid ground 

Of Nature trusts the mind that builds for aye. 
Even in Keats's earliest work there is often a perfectness, 
a felicity of phrase—nay, a grasp of his subject, in which 
(pace Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who, in his recent book, seems 
bent on depreciating him in comparison of his idol Shelley) 
we see already a master’s hand: in the Eve of St. Agnes, 
sensuous loveliness and romantic glamour both find their 
most perfect embodiment; the great odes and Hyperion 
are, in their different ways, among the most consummate 
things in literature. In what particular direction or 
directions his genius would have developed itself, it is 
perhaps idle to conjecture—but it may not seem altogether 
rash, in spite of what has been said lately by eminent 
critics of the Shakesperean quality of his verse, to surmise 
that he would have succeeded in the epic rather than the 
drama, that we should have had in him a second Milton 
rather than a second Shakespere. Mr. Courthope indeed 
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says* that “in the atmosphere of this sphere (the 
pictorial and sculpturesque) his spirit had steeped itself 
too deeply to achieve the more masculine style 
required for the drama, the epic, or even for a stirring 
tale of sustained romantic action.” It may be so, and yet 
it seems hard to contest that in Hyperion we have at 
least the promise of a great epic, and no small approximation 
to the achievement of a masculine style, and one cannot 
but point to his own beautiful words :—“I feel more and 
more every day, as my imagination strengthens, that I do 
not live in this world alone, but in a thousand worlds. 
No sooner am I alone than shapes of epic greatness are 
stationed around me, and serve my spirit the office which 
is equivalent to a King’s Body-guard. ‘Then tragedy with 
sceptr’d pall comes sweeping by.’ According to my state 
of mind, Iam with Achilles shouting in the trenches, or 
with Theocritus in the vales of Sicily.” Elsewhere he 
says, speaking with the humility of greatness of the faults 
of Endymion, “the genius of poetry must work out its 
own salvation ina man.” In Hyperion we can surely see 
already his genius working out in him its own salvation 
We can see a promise, not faint or distant, of its ultimate 
and glorious victory. Even as it is, the poetry which 
Keats has left as his legacy to the world, if we consider 
the amazing shortness of the period during which it was 
produced, remains one of the greatest achievements of the 
human spirit. One may see in imagination within the 
inmost shrine of the temple of our country’s poets, be- 
neath the pedestal occupied by the bust of William 
Shakespere, alone and without a peer, and beside the one 
which bears the sacred name of John Milton, a third 
pedestal, reserved for a poet of the nineteenth century, on 
which should have been inscribed the words—John Keats. 





* “ Keats’s Place in English Poetry,” in National Review for September, 1887. 
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In an early sonnet on the Elgin marbles, Keats says of 
himself, with a fine prophecy of his early death and 
powers undeveloped— 


Each imagined pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardship tells me I must die 
Like a sick eagle* looking at the sky. 


Otherwise, had fate been kind to him, and permitted the 
great thoughts within to mature and bear their perfect fruit; 
had the years, which were not to be, brought him the light 
and joy of love, we might have conceived him—nay, in some 
other sphere may we not still conceive him ?—emerging 
from the clouds which had obscured his early career, “as 
an eagle mewing his mighty youth, and kindling his 
undazzled eyes at the full midday beam, purging and 
unsealing his long-abused sight at the fountain itself of 
heavenly radiance.” 





* This image of the eagle is a favourite with Keats: cf. Endymion, II., 636-7, 914 ; 
IIL, 865. 
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A FARM IN THE FENS. 


BY W. R. CREDLAND. 


UITE recently I went down into Lincolnshire, on a visit 
() to my grandfather. He had written asking me when 
I intended paying my long-promised visit, and hinting that 
he would like me to go whilst he was still hale and hearty, 
and able to discharge to his satisfaction those arduous 
duties towards a guest, which, to his old-world way of 
thinking, country hospitality entailed upon a host. He 
could, he said, assure me the enjoyment of a real old- 
fashioned harvest-home, for the crops, which were rapidly 
ripening in the fields, promised to yield uncommonly well ; 
in fact, owing to the long, dry summer, the yield on heavy 
soils would be the best he had known for years. Light soils 
had undoubtedly suffered, and he had grave fears about the 
root crops, but. on the whole, he was well satisfied with the 
prospect. The orchard, too, was loaded with fruit, and his 
favourite nectarines were already temptingly ripe— 
“enough to make you wish for nothing better than to sit 
under the south wall all the day over, and let them drop 
into your open mouth.” In his letter—one of the real old 
sort, written on pale blue quarto foolscap, and running into 
the eighth page in length—there was also a detailed 
account, in very technical language, of his most recent 
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agricultural experiments, laments over the Hessian fly, 
murderous references to the Colorado beetle, and much 
other bucolic matter, full of charm for his urban reader. 
The dear old boy seemed to know instinctively that his 
town-bred grandson would enjoy his descriptions of farming 
operations in exact proportion to the difficulty he had in 
understanding them. 

I had been at Firwood Farm before, but it was so long 
ago, so early in my earthly pilgrimage, that my recollec- 
tion of it seemed, as it were, suffused with a golden haze, 
through which nothing was very clearly discernible. I 
had an impression of a large, rambling old farmhouse, 
built of brick, with a thatched roof, having a lot of queer- 
looking chimney-stacks sticking out of it all over. There 
was a big garden in front and a bigger at the back, with an 
orchard at one side of it. A little way off a village nestled 
amid the trees, and, above roof and tree-top, rose a square 
church tower. That was all I could call to mind. 

Why I have never been again from that early time to 
the present year of grace is a mystery too solemn, strange, 
and fearful to be revealed to mortal man. 

My train stopped at the little wayside station where I 
was to alight, just as the shades of evening were closing on 
the landscape. A mist had risen from the fields, and the 
whole country, as far as the eye could pierce, seemed like 
a pure white sea, from which the tree tops rose here and 
there, black and rounded, as if a school of huge sea monsters 
were taking their rest upon its bosom. Away on the 
horizon one mass loomed dark, vague, and imposing. The 
greater part of it was in deep shadow, but not all, for out- 
lined against the grey of the sky, the three towers of Lin- 
coln’s grand cathedral were still discernible, and around 
them the last light lovingly lingered, as if to bestow a final 
benediction. 
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My grandfather met me at the station, and his welcome 
was a pleasure in itself. We were soon bowling along the 
three or four miles of good road that lay between the 
station and the farm, and I was being entertained with 
bits of family history as we passed this or that farmstead. 
The old gent was not at all the kind of man I had pictured 
him to be. People never are. That is the reason why I 
do not want to see my favourite poet or novelist, nor his 
counterfeit resemblance either. I consider it a personal 
injury when I open the latest production of his pen, and 
find that it is “adorned with cuts,” the villainous frontis- 
piece being, of course, a “ portrait of the author.” My 
beautiful ideal is at once shattered; but in this case the 
reality was better than the ideal. I had imagined a big 
and brawny countryman with no ideas beyond: his crops 
and his cows—and I found a gentleman. A tall spare man, 
with refined features and grizzled head ; upright and active, 
carrying his nearly fourscore years as lightly as if they 
had all been summers; simple in mind and in heart, very 
tender of the feelings of others, and with many of those 
delightful mannerisms which we associate with our con- 
ception of a gentleman of the old school. He was also a 
widower, and his household arrangements I found were 
managed by my maiden aunt. This elderly dame made 
me very welcome and very comfortable, in spite of her 
being one of those fidgety, restless folk who are always 
imagining that you want something different to what you 
have got, or to be doing anything else but what you are 
doing. We had a long chat before retiring, and I sounded 
my grandfather as to whether there were any characters to 
be found in the village close by; whether one could pick 
up any genuine bits of folklore, or scraps of quaint dialect 
and such like matters. I gathered from his replies that I 
should have a harvest to reap which would be very different 
from the one he was contemplating. And so I had! 

R 
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My exploration of the old farm-house began very early on 
the following morning. It was not entirely of my own free 
will that I made a start in such good time. I wanted to 
know then, and do still, why farm life must always com- 
mence in the small hours. Long before daylight the entire 
household seems to be astir. What they do in the semi- 
darkness I can’t imagine, and never have found out. It 
seemed to be a settled practice, more binding than a super- 
stition, that everybody should get up at cockcrow. I 
believe that if some practical joking old cock had crowed 
at midnight the whole farm would have woke up and gone 
about its daily avocations as a matter of course. The first, 
last, and bitterest curse uttered during my stay was 
launched against “bright chanticleer,” the gay and festive 
* proclaimer of the dawn.” 

The morning was one of the most delightful of the 
glorious summer of the past year. I threw open the 
window, and breathed deeply the fresh, pure air. What a 
change from the mirk and strife and din of the city I had 
left behind! and how far away, not only in miles, but in 
time, the old life seemed already to be. Here, as far as 
the eye could reach, were no signs of nineteenth century 
civilisation. If there were telegraph posts, I failed to 
discern them, and there was certainly no tall chimney 
belching forth its cloud of disease and death. On the con- 
trary, the wide and richly-varied landscape, faintly veiled 
in the haze of morning, lay as peaceful and calm as it must 
have lain when the early Briton launched his coracle on 
yon sheet of water, shining like a thread of silver against 
the dark background of the solemn pines, or when the 
Roman soldier, after much cautious and laborious march- 
ing, topped yon slight eminence, and gazed upon the fen 
country, spread before him like a many-tinted shoreless 
sea. There is one feature noticed, it would seem, by nearly 
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every visitor to the fens, and which arrested my attention 
now, and that is the apparent height of the heavens above 
and the distance of the horizon. This feature is in truth 
most striking. At sea the water meets the sky in a blue 
line, almost sharply defined. Not so here. Here the 
landscape seems to melt away into the horizon in tremu- 
lous uncertainty, and the eye feels to be led on and on as 
it were into futurity. The sense of all-pervading peace 
was gradually broken in upon by the sounds from the 
house and the farmyard, and these having once attracted 
notice, soon became predominant. The novel medley of 
noises came to my ear somewhat mellowed by distance, so 
that the grunt of the pig and the bray of the jackass 
mingled melodiously enough with the low of the cow and 
the crow of the cock, and shot through and through this 
arcadian symphony, like some sweet recurrent note in a 
grand piece of harmony, came the low and tender coo of a 
dove. Ah! that dove!—a tame one, by the way, in a 
cage—and ah! my too susceptible heart! What sweet 
and tender thoughts awoke in thee, aroused by the magic 
of that caressing voice. How I longed for the poet’s lips 
of fire, that I might put those thoughts into burning words, 
and breathe them in the ear of her I love. But alas! on 
this occasion, at least, I was on a par with the great poet 
Tennyson when he remarked— 


I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me, 


I could not utter the thoughts that arose in me then, 
and I was very glad that I found it just as impossible to 
utter the thoughts that arose in me about that same bird 
a little later on. For that monotonous unremitted “coo” 
got at last on my nerves. I believe that bird was actuated 
by machinery. When once started in the morning it was 
guaranteed not to run down for the next twenty-four hours, 
and it never did. 
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“T suppose you would like to see the pigs the first 
thing,” said my grandfather, as we chipped our eggs at 
breakfast. 

“Well, no, not exactly. I think the pigs may wait a 
bit. I should like to explore this old place of yours. There 
are, I have already noticed, signs of considerable antiquity 
about it, and no doubt it has a history.” 

“Yes, it has a most interesting history, but I’m afraid 
much of its history is now tradition. Oral history soon 
degenerates into that. But there cannot be a doubt that 
its antiquity is very high. There must have been a farm- 
house on this spot for ages, though no parts of the present 
building date earlier than the middle of the last century. 
But the situation is an exceptionally favourable one, as we 
are here only on the border of the fen, and therefore on its 
most fertile part. You will see through that window the 
fen land stretching away to the east as far as the eye can 
reach. Almost due north you can just see the towers of 
Lincoln Cathedral, and due south those of Peterborough” — 
and so on, and so on. There was no help for it. I was 
completely at his mercy, and he was without compunction. 
It lasted about three hours. At the end of that time, and 
after perambulating the whole house, which was not very 
large and of no special interest; after having examined 
the half-dozen poor portraits of supposed ancestors, and 
admired honestly and heartily the big oak-timbered 
kitchen with its wide ingle nook, its rows of hams and 
sides of bacon hanging from the browned rafters, and its 
spotlessly clean wooden furniture and bright utensils, the 
old gentleman must have discerned the smouldering fire in 
my eye, for he inquired hastily if I would take a glass of 
mead. 

‘Mead! Do you mean to tell me seriously, sir, that that 
fabled drink is still made in this enlightened age? Mead! 
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Oh, Walhalla and the immortal gods! of course I will! 
Fetch up the whole barrel.” 

The old gent was a little taken aback by this enthusiasm. 
“ Mead is not so common a drink here as it used to be,” he 
said, “but still it is by no means unknown. It is made 
from honey mixed with spices and bitter herbs and fer- 
mented. It should then be kept for some years to ripen. 
The old Saxons no more knew what true mead was than 
we know what is real champagne. They were in too big 
a hurry to be at it. Now I will give you a glass of wine 
such as would have sent the whole Saxon heptarchy into 
Walhalla in half an hour if they had had the good luck to 
taste enough of it.” 

It was not, as I had fondly hoped, in a barrel but in a 
bottle, and that a small one. A couple of glasses were 
poured out gently and lovingly. We held them up to the 
light. The colour was a rich deep brown. “May you live 
a thousand years,” I said, as we clinked glasses. “May 
peace be ever with you,” answered the old man, and his 
grey head bowed, I thought, a little sadly. That mead 
was delightful—simply liquid bliss. It was much like 
sherry in taste, but with a richer and more pleasing 
bouquet. I praised it strongly, and finished the bottle. 

Having taken more than my meed of mead I was much 
mollified, and said in honeyed accents, “ Now tell me, 
what is your last agricultural fad ?” 

“ Oh, tobacco culture. Just come outside and I'll show 
you my tobacco patch.” We passed through the dairy on 
our way out. It was a long and narrow annex to the 
house. Many pancheons—big earthenware bowls—were 
arranged on shelves tier above tier; there were two or three 
churns and other articles used in the art and mystery of 
the making of butter and cheese. Moreover, a couple of 
buxom lasses dressed in somewhat sober prints, but with 
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bright faces and laughing eyes, were busily carrying on the 
said mysteries. I promised myself another visit to the 
dairy as soon as a favourable opportunity occurred. 

It was a portion of the large back garden that had been 
devoted to the experiment of tobacco growing. Some seed 
had been sown direct, whilst some of the plants had 
been reared to a certain stage of growth in the hothouse. 
The latter looked to be in the best condition, but the whole 
crop seemed to me strong and healthy. 

‘The plant seems to thrive well here,” I said; “although 
you are scarcely at all protected from the cold east winds.” 

“Yes! it seems to have taken kindly to this soil. But 
the summer has been so dry that I have had to water the 
plants very often; warmth and water are all they need. 
There is no trouble about the growing; it is the drying and 
curing that cause all the difficulty. I have no proper 
means of drying at present, but if the crop is likely to 
turn out profitable, I shall put up a place. I had some 
difficulty in getting permission to grow, and now those 
rascally Excise officers look in nearly every day. I believe 
they have counted each leaf on those plants, and know as 
well as I do when another leaf has been taken to dry.” 

‘‘T suppose you could hardly make much profit out of it 
with the present heavy duty.” 

“No! And unless the Government lowers the duty 
considerably tobacco will not be grown to any extent in 
this country. Here is a home-made weed, clumsily put 
together, perhaps, but it is the genuine article—try it.” 

We tried it. I am not a connoisseur in the flavour of 
tobacco or cigars; 1 have only been about seven years 
learning to smoke, and am, therefore, an apprentice yet. If, 
however, as a journeyman, my efforts are going to be con- 
fined to the hot, rank, strong, and nasty home-grown 
article, I shall take to some other line of business. 
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After a few days, I was left to roam about the farm 
pretty much at my own sweet will. This was very 
pleasurable tome. Nearly everything was a novelty, and 
therefore delightful. I sampled the fruit in the orchard, 
waded through the crew-yard to get a whiff of the sweet 
breath of the cattle, took a turn at harvesting, gathered 
blackberries as big as plums, fished in the becks, would 
have gone shooting if I had dared to handle a gun, larked 
with the dogs, cats, geese, pigs, and captive squirrel, and 
visited the dairy to learn how to make butter. I soon 
acquired a strong attachment to butter making. I found 
it to be an art that deserved careful and elaborate study. 
Even my maiden aunt could interest me in this pursuit. 
But those two sweet fresh tempting young Lincolnshire 
lasses, what a charm they managed to give to their 
descriptions of the various processes, couched as they were 
in the soft drawling many vowelled dialect of the fens, and 
interspersed with fun and laughter, and more than one 
quaint story concerning the malicious interest shown by 
sprites of the Robin Goodfellow description, in the cream 
and cheese, when everybody was comfortably abed. I 
learned from my gentle teachers that cream cheese was 
the only cheese fit to eat made in the Eastern Counties, and 
that that should only be eaten when fresh. They were 
very sarcastic about the common cheese, or Suffolk whang. 
Whang’s particular failing is a tendency to hardness, caused 
no doubt by the extraction of the cream from the milk used 
in making it, and on this hardness the stories told about it 
all turned. The word whang seems unknown to etymolo- 
gists. It may be a modification of bang, and intended to 
indicate that however much you may bang whang about, 
you wont make any impression. It is significant though, that 
the Lincolnshire yokel calls his grinders his whang teeth. 
I wish I could reproduce some of these stories in the dialect 
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in which they were enshrined, but as I cannot, I will give 
one or two as best I may. 

A hard fisted farmer sent one of his hands—a very small 
one—to tent crows. As the field was a good way from the 
house, the lad was given his dinner with him—a huge 
chunk of bread, and a lump of whang. Pretty early in the 
forenoon, the farmer looked round to see how the crows 
were getting on, and found the lad comfortably seated 
under the hedge, and beginning his dinner. 

“ Yaar starting early, be’ant ya?” 

‘“‘ Hey, maister, ah be. Ah’s-need.” 

“Well, keep yar eye on them craws, anyhow.” 

So he went his way. About four o’clock, he turned up 
again, and found the tenter still seated under the hedge. 

“What be yah doing theere?” 

“ Gettin’ me dinner.” 

“ Great ! Gettin’ yur dinner. What do yah mean 
by that ?” 

‘* Well, maister, it’s just this away. It’s this here whang. 
A’ve been to the crew-yard four times to sharpen me 
pocket-knife, and ah beant got through this here whang 
yet.” 

On another occasion a man bought a whang cheap, tied 
it up, as he thought, securely in a handkerchief, and 
slung it on his shoulder. He had to go up the steep at 
Lincoln on his way home, and just as he got to the top the 
whang slipped out, and started to roll down hill. 

“Oh, well,” said the chap, sitting down comfortably, 
“there's a iron lamp-post at the bottom, and the owd 
whang’s making straight for it; that'll fetch it up, I dare- 
say.” 

But it didn’t. That whang took the lamp-post fair in 
front, went slap through it, and didn’t pull up till it 
plumped into the Witham, two hundred yards off. I can 
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vouch for the truth of this story, because I have seen the 
hole in the lamp-post. 

But perhaps the most interesting and curious of these 
stories, because of its points of affinity with other folk- 
tales, is the following. 

Once upon a time there was a poor old couple, who lived 
at the end of the village, in a way that nobody could make 
out; yet they wouldn’t go to the workhouse, not they, but 
kept just scratching along. At last they had to beg from 
the neighbours—bits of this, that, and the other, to keep 
body and soul together. When they had begged about 
everything they could from the folks around they didn’t 
know what to do. 

“There’s Farmer Grimthorpe, yah might try him. Yah 
havn't been there for a good while; perhaps his missus 
might spare summat,” said the old woman. 

So the old man started off and interviewed Mrs. Farmer 
Grimthorpe, who was, if anything, a little bit harder than 
her gaffer. 

She gave him a ripping lecture on the vice of poverty, 
but seeing how dejected and cut up the poor old chap 
was, she wound up, not unkindly, thus— 

“ Well, there’s that there owd whang that we’ve used to 
chop kindling on for these last five or six year, if yah can 
maak owt o’ that yah may taak it.” 

“Thank yah kindly, missus, that’s better than a dab in 
th’ eye.” 

So he shouldered the whang, hacked, hewn, and dirty 
as it was, and trotted off home. 

“Well,” said the old wife, after the treasure had been 
displayed, “what can we do with that?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; I hev heard that they sometimes 
soften wi’ boiling; suppose we try that ?” 

“Go and borrow a pan then, and be sure yah get one 
big enough.” 
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The biggest pan they could get hold of was borrowed, 
and the whang set on the fire to boil. They boiled it 
twenty-four hours, and then tried it with the point of a 
pitchfork. No impression could be made, and the whang 
didn’t seem to be any bigger. They boiled it for two more 
days, and thought it did look larger than at first. At the 
end of a week there was no doubt about it; it had really 
and perceptibly swollen. 

“ Well, this is summat like,” said the man. 

“Patience, perseverance, cork and glue will, tha knows, 
do a thing or two, as that chap used to say as made a 
model o’ Lincoln Cathedral out o’ the corks he found in 
the river.” 

By and by the whang grew too large for the pan, so 
they took it out and transferred it to the largest boiler in 
the neighbourhood, and kept up the steam merrily. The 
whang grew and grew so rapidly that it was soon too big 
for the boiler. All they could do then was to turn it out 
into the nearest field. But that whang went on expanding, 
just as if it had still a roaring fire under it, and it grew 
and grew until it was the exact size of the village church, 
and then it stopped. Then that poor old man and poor 
old woman went and borrowed a knife and fork apiece, 
and a huge loaf of bread, eat their way gradually into that 
whang, constructed nice rooms inside, furnished with 
lovely whang chairs and tables carved by themselves, cut 
out some windows, and made a chimney just like a steeple, 
and there they are living in luxury and refinement on 
their own freehold estate to this day. 

“T am glad to find you taking so kindly to country life,” 
said my grandfather, interrupting one of these little lessons. 
“ You'll find it a rare antidote to the bustle and noise of 
the town, and I see you are bent on carrying away some 
useful information, but you must remember that butter- 
making is not the whole business of a decent-sized farm.” 
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“Oh, well, you see the butter-making seems to lie nearest 
one’s heart, or, should I say, one’s stomach, because we 
get such bad butter in town, as a rule, that it’s a real plea- 
sure to eat good butter made by one’s self.” 

This was said partly in apology for the fact that I had 
got my coat off, and was in the middle of a churning match 
with Selina Jane, just as my venerable relative stepped in. 

“Not so bad,” said the old boy, laughing slyly, “ but, 
lasses, we mustn’t confine my grandson’s talents to the 
turning of a handle. Come now, and have a look at the 
pigs.” 

Why do country people make so much fuss about pigs ? 
Bacon is not a wholesome dish when served up for dinner 
every day all the year round. When you have had it in 
combination with potatoes, with beans, with cabbage, with 
carrots and turnips, with cucumber, mangold wurtzel, 
asparagus, and pumpkin, you feel that it is pretty well 
played out. You are willing to fall back on roast duck or 
boiled shoe leather for a change. Yet it seems to be the 
ambition of the very poorest people in the country to keep 
a pig. Even in towns, such as Lincoln, there is scarcely a 
row of houses without pigstyes side by side with their 
middens. The conjunction is suggestive—strongly sugges- 
tive, during hot weather; and why do they allow their 
pigs to be so excessively dirty? Is the pig naturally an 
unclean animal? I doubt it very much. It is said that 
human flesh tastes very much like pork, though I cannot 
vouch for this from personal experience. Therefore the 
human being must resemble the pig, and the pig must 
be like the human being. This being undoubtedly so, he 
should be treated a little more as if he were a fellow-crea- 
ture, and be washed and “mucked out” occasionally. We 
do get a wash now and then when we go to the seaside, 
but the thoroughbred country pig never gets one from the 
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day of his birth to that of his death. He receives one 
then, poor chap, and a capital one, but, alas! he is no 
longer in a position to appreciate the luxury. I like ham 
and eggs, but I must say that a dirty pig in a dirtier stye 
never filled my soul with admiration. There may be 
about it a deep, intense, weird fascination, but if so, the 
feeling is too ethereal, too spirituelle, for my dull senses 
ever to experience. 

One warm and occasionally cloudy afternoon I went a 
fishing. I have done so before in Wales and Derbyshire, 
and have caught my own clothes as frequently as anything 
else. For in the rapid streams of those districts the fishing 
is mainly with the fly, and it is far easier to catch yourself 
or some large botanical specimen growing anywhere within 
twenty yards than to catch the wary trout. But fishing in 
the fens is a very different matter. In their often dis- 
coloured and always sluggish becks, drains, or rivers, the 
fly is useless, and ground fishing takes its place. Except in 
the tidal rivers, such as the Ouse, Welland, and Nene, which 
in their lower reaches do not offer good sport, owing to the 
constant admixture of fresh and salt water, the fishing is 
excellent. There is plenty of variety. You can fish for 
bream, eels, dace, chub, gudgeon, perch, roach, carp, trout, 
pike, or the lively jack-sharp; but I am not prepared to 
answer for the result. The pike, or luce, or jack, is, how- 
ever, the king of fishes in the fens. There are traditions 
that pike, weighing over 100lbs., have been caught, and I 
have seen one or two measuring more than a yard in length. 
They make an excellent dish. 

Fly fishing is lively work, both hand and eye being kept 
continually on the alert ; but in ground fishing you simply 
throw in your bait, wait till your float is nicely a-cock, 
stick your rod in the ground, lie on your back, and con- 
template. If you are a true Waltonian, contemplation 
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does not mean sleep; if you are not, it does. There was 
no need to wander far from the homestead to find water 
that seemed to promise fair sport. I was soon immersed in 
the gentle craft, and quickly sank into a deep and philo- 
sophie contemplation. I endeavoured to penetrate the 
inner meaning, to reach the soul, to pass in spirit into the 
holy of holies of the scene around me. Such a scene is 
unique, at least in England, and the impression made by it 
is profound. Tennyson has never forgotten it. There are 
many descriptive lines in his writings which focus with all 
the unerring truth and imaginative richness of language of 
our greatest modern poet, the singular beauty and charm 
of this lowland scenery. He must have had the fens in 
mind when, in “ The Lady of Shalott,” he says— 
On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky, 
And thro’ the field the road runs by 
To many-tower’d Camelot. 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies grow, 
Round our island there below, 
The island of Shalott. 
Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 
Flowing down to Camelot. 


By the margin, willow-veil’d, 

Slide the heavy barges, trail’d 

By slow horses; and unhail’d 

The shallop flitteth, silken-sailed, 
Skimming down to Camelot, 


And this, from “The Dying Swan,” is still more closely 
true— 

Some blue peaks in the distance rose, 

And white against the cold white sky 

Shone out their crowning prows ; 

One willow over the river wept, 

And shook the wave as the wind did sigh. 
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Above in the wind was the swallow, 
Chasing itself at its own wild will ; 

And far thro’ the marish green and still, 
The tangled water-courses slept, 

Shot over with purple and green and yellow. 


And the cnnping mene ond autieies setts, 
And the willow branches hoar and dank, 

And the wavy swell of the soughing reeds, 

And the wave-worn horns of the echoing bank, 
And the silvery marish-flowers that throng 
The desolate creeks and pools among, 

Were flooded over with eddying song. 

Here before me lay the “long fields of barley and of 
rye;” here the slow streams, willow-kissed, crept almost 
imperceptibly to the sea; here the nearly straight cuts, 
appearing to converge as they neared the horizon, lay upon 
the land like unto some vast spider’s web, and seeming 
when the sun glinted upon them as if woven from threads 
of finest silver. Yonder were the meres with their wealth 
of whispering reeds, whose flossy heads waved and rippled 
in every breeze, and here and there the sombre stretches 
of pine forest, of deepest green, accentuated and gave tone 
to the rich and varied colouring of the scene. Over all 
expanded the vast and illimitable blue, and upon all there 
lay a solemn calm, as though Nature felt and was hushed in 
the presence of her God. 

What, I asked myself, was the impression made upon 
the mind by this peculiar phase of Nature’s manifold 
manifestations? Unquestionably that of deep repose. 
Yet not stagnation, for there was life everywhere, but rest, 
recuperative rest, the rest from which life and energy are 
born. It seemed as if here one could watch Nature at 
work on her great and endless task of renewing the wear 
and waste of the world. Amid this deep hush things 
innumerable seemed to evolve themselves, and be ab- 
sorbed into the mighty pulses of creation. Here, surely, 
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was the storehouse of life, and from these still depths were 
drawn those supplies of virile force which men use up so 
quickly and so vainly in the noisy places of the earth 
where they do congregate and strive together. 

There was also beauty, a large fair beauty as of a woman 
of heroic or godlike race. 

The broad-bosomed mothers of our northern sires, 

as Tennyson calls them, might well live amidst or be 
typical of a scene such as this. Largely beautiful, brood- 
ingly tender, soft eyed, sweet and calm. Such is the 
landscape, and such we love to think must have been the 
women who were mothers of those now almost mythical 
heroes—the Harolds and the Herewards—the last of the 
Saxons, the men who fell rather than succumb to the 
power of the Norman, or who held him at defiance and 
baffled all his efforts to subdue them among the islands 
and treacherous places of this fen country. Whoever has 
read Kingsley’s Hereward the Wake will feel that the last 
of the Saxons were indeed noble and heroic, men and 
women alike, and that they were worthy scions of the 
country from whose wide prospects and boundless skies they 
had imbibed that love of liberty which they were prepared 
to defend to the death. 

Hullo! where’s my float? Oh! there it is, behaving in 
a very queer way. I really believe I’ve got a bite. Steady 
now; don’t scare the poor thing; let it get well on first, 
as the donkey said about the basket of eggs! Now then, 
a long pull and a strong pull, and there you are! Yes; I 
was all there, and so was the catch. I had landed a full- 
grown, finely developed three foot weed. A ripple of silvery 
laughter from behind me—why is laughter always silvery 
when it issues from the rosy lips of a young girl ?—added to 
my chagrin and confusion. I turned and found myself not 
in modern Lincolnshire, not in the nineteenth century, but 
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in Arcady. I rubbed my eyes, felt at my clothes, gave a 
gentle pinch to my left leg—there was ne doubt about it, 
I was wide awake enough, and this was Arcady. The sun 
had sunk in the west, trailing behind him a gorgeous 
pageantry of purple and green and gold. The light, 
essenced breeze bore to my ears the low of cattle and the 
bleat of sheep, and there before me stood the two dairy 
maids armed with the paraphernalia of milking—pails, 
three-legged stools, and all. Yes, surely this was Arcady. 
The spirit of poesy fell upon me. My fishing rod was 
changed to a shepherd’s crook tied with beautiful bows of 
blue ribbon from top to bottom, my garments underwent 
a complete and most picturesque change, and I was not 
surprised to find a lyre—I think it was a lyre—slung round 
my neck with a golden cord. 

The maidens who stood in a graceful attitude before me 
were not broad-chested, thick-waisted, stout-limbed country 
wenches, but dainty shepherdesses, bedight with flowers 
and ribbons, and dressed in bright and gay attire, d la 
Watteau or Dresden china. Their crooks were trimmed 
with roses, and a bevy of milk-white lambs skipped around 
them. The spirit of poesy worked mightily within me. It 
brightened mine eyes with the light of love, and tipped 
my tongue with burning eloquence. “Fairest maids,” I 
said, “how beautiful you are! (giggle). You remind me 
of those happy days when it was always summer, and the 
sun was always shining, and gentlemen had nothing else 
to do but go about the country playing musical instru- 
ments—called pipes, I think—and ladies had nothing in 
the world to do but lie about amongst the daisies, listening 
to this sweet piping, and looking pretty. If you are 
acquainted with English literature (giggle and nudge, and 
“ Be he a schulemaister?”) you will remember that unreal, 
but altogether delightful phase of its poetry, which was the 
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rage some couple of centuries ago, and in which swains 
with pretty names, such as Corydon and Strephon, 
were constantly making love to swainesses, with still 
prettier names, such as Phyllidia and Amaryllis, Chloe 
and Delia. All the charming things which those poets 
contrived to make those young people say to each other, 
and many others still more charming, I should like to say 
to you, my winsome fair ones (“ What a strange and funny 
man he be!”), if I could only recall them, and you would 
deign to incline your pearly ears to listen. Ah! if we had 
but lived in that age of music and of love, and could have 
listened to the sweet singing of Master Waller, or Master 
Herrick, Sir John Suckling, or my Lord of Rochester, we 
should have been happy indeed. By your gracious leaves, 
I will sing you a little ditty in imitation of those old-world 
poets, which seems to me to harmonise well with this 
blissful moment. (‘‘Sakes alive, how he do talk, for sure.”) 
I unslung my lyre—I think it was a lyre—from my back, 
seated myself upon the three-legged stool, whilst the 
damoiselles gracefully disposed themselves upon the grass, 
and sang this fair ditty :— 


A pretty, blue-eyed maiden 
Forlorn sits ‘neath a tree, 

Her breast, with sorrow laden, 
Heaves like the sobbing sea. 

She sings—and zephyrs carry 
To me this sad refrain : 

Sweetheart ! Why dost thou tarry 
For sunshine or for rain ¢ 

Ah! He who fain would marry 
Will kiss and come again ! 


(Bis. ) 


Maiden sweet ! My lips respond, 
Pray let me ease your pain, 

I will be more true, more fond 
Than he who was your swain ! 
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Ye zephyrs, gently carry 

To her this true refrain— 
Here's one who will not tarry 

For sunshine or for rain ! 
Here’s one who fain would marry, 

And kiss and come again ! 


( Bis.) 


Kind sir ! You soon would weary, 
Men’s vows are light and vain, 
They love, ah me, so dearly, 
But constant ne’er remain. 
Go, zephyrs, quickly carry 
Again my sad refrain— 
Sweethearts too often tarry 
For sunshine or for rain ! 
But he who fain would marry 
Will kiss and come again ! 


( Bis.) 

“Hey! its true enow; thet’s just like aw the men do; 
they get round a poor silly lass wi’ ther soft blatherment, 
and then they go and leave her i'th’ lurch,” said Delia. 

“But my dear Delia,” I said, “you scarcely grasp the 
esthetics of the situation. The gentlemen and ladies 
who masqueraded so happily as shepherds and shepherd- 
esses had no other idea than that of passing a pleasant 
time in each other’s society amid the sunshine and the 
flowers, and if they threw in a kiss now and then it was 
only by way of adding a piquant variety to the fun. For 
my part, I am sure that if all the ladies possessed such 
ripe lips as yours and Chloe’s are, the swains would not 
only want to kiss, but to come again pretty often. Now, 
dear girls, suppose we fancy, just for once, that you are 
Delia and Chloe, and that I am Strephon; in that case I 
should of course—(here I insinuated one arm round the 
waist of Selina Jane and the other round that of Betsy 
Ann)—deem it my duty and pleasure to take a”—I was 
just about to explain by practical illustration to the 
laughing and by no means unwilling lasses an interesting 
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Arcadian custom, when a portentous shadow fell upon the 
grass, followed quickly by the burly form of a well-set-up 
young countryman. This youth’s bucolic blood was evi- 
dently at boiling point. His face was dark with anger, 
and his clenched fists indicated business of a lively and 
personal kind. He stood a minute before me, as if cut out 
of marble, in a splendidly statuesque attitude, which I 
could not, even in such a moment, help admiring; then 
he said— 

“Look yah here, maister! A don’t care who yah be or 
who yah beant, but if a catch yah fooling abeaut my gell 
agean a’ll lether yah wi'in a inch o’ yar life.” 

“You are very kind,” I said, “to mention your intentions, 
and I accept with pleasure your chivalrous offer of another 
chance. Might I ask, however, which of these young ladies 
you consider to be your ‘gell’ ?” 

“Why, her, o’ course,” said the fellow, pointing to Selina 
Jane, and changing instantly from an avenging Achilles to 
a limp and sheepish boor. 

“ Well, I never,” exclaimed the young lady indicated, 
jumping up and standing in front of him with arms akimbo ; 
‘{t’s just like yar great soft impudence. Whoever gave 
yah leave to call me yar gell? It warn’t me, howsome- 
dever, and a’ll thank yah to do it when yah has a right.” 

“ Why, Serliner ?” 

“ Now, yah ha done! and don’t be gawming there, yah 
soft-headed chawbacon. Go hoam to yar mother!” 

The clown slunk off like a whipped cur without a word ; 
but he gave me a nasty look as he passed, and the adven- 
ture did not end there; but as this paper is sufficiently 
lengthy already, any further experiences must be relegated 
to a future occasion. 











ON SOME FAMILIAR LETTERS OF JAMES 
HOWELL: 
A RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 
BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


I cannot say with Hazlitt that I hate to read new books, 
though, like that distinguished author, I have often 
derived much pleasure from the reading of old ones. It 
was doubtless a literary affectation, suited to the humour 
of the moment, which led the essayist to declare that 
twenty or thirty old volumes were the only ones he ever 
desired to read at all. Had that spirit and taste obtained 
among the readers of his time what would have become of 
Winterslow, The Plain Speaker, and Table Talk? In the 
use and choice of books it is desirable to hold the balance 
fairly between the old and the new, and not to give our 
affections entirely to the one or the other. All old books 
were once new, and some of those which the lover of 
ancient tomes may now despise as modern will doubtless, 
with the lapse of years, come to have the flavour of that 
same antiquity about them, and for that reason will be 
cherished by the coming generations. Indeed, if we think 
about it, how rapidly new things become old. It is start- 
ling to some of us to find that to the youngest readers 
Dickens, in a relative sense, is now among the ancients, 
the conditions of life embodied in his works being regarded 
as old-fashioned, and in many respects obsolete. 
However attractive “the fair new forms that float about 
the threshold of an age” may be, the most loving looks 
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into books are often those which glance backwards, and it 
is curious to note how this disposition, as in Hazlitt’s case, 
has obtained at all periods. There is among the letters to 
which I propose to draw your attention a humorous illus- 
tration of this, displaying a charming inconsistency on the 
part of an author who was then busy on a new book, which, 
at the risk of anticipating, I must cite here. Howell is 
writing to his nephew, a student at Oxford, and addresses 
him thus: “My precious Nephew,—There could hardly 
better news be brought to me than to understand you are 
so great a student, and that, having passed through the 
briars of Logic, you fall so close to Philosophy. Yet I do 
not like your method in one thing—that you are so fond 
of new authors, and neglect the old, as I hear you do. It 
is the ingrateful genius of this age, that if any Sciolist can 
find a hole in an old author’s coat, he will endeavour to 
make it much more wide, thinking to make himself some- 
body thereby. I am none of those; but, touching the 
Ancients, I hold this to be a good moral rule: ‘ Laudandum 
quod bene ignoscendum quod aliter dixerunt,’ the older 
an author is, commonly, the more solid he is, and the 
greater a teller of truth. This makes me think on a 
Spanish captain, who, being invited to a fish dinner, and 
coming late, he sat at the lower end of the table where the 
small fish lay, the great ones being at the upper end. 
Thereupon he took one of the little fish, and held it to his 
ear. His camarades asked him what he meant by that? 
He answered, in a sad tone, ‘Some thirty years since, my 
father, passing from Spain to Barbary, was cast away in a 
storm, and I am asking this little fish whether he could 
tell any tidings of his body. He answers me that he is too 
young to tell me anything; but those old fish at your 
end of the table may say something to it.’ So by that 
trick of drollery he got hisshare of them. The application 
is easie, therefore I advise you not to neglect old authors.” 
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The writers of familiar letters divide our interest with 
the essayists, especially if they be humorists, and, indeed, in 
many cases where the same author has exercised his powers 
in both directions, the letters sometimes bear off the palm. 
The essays of Elia are beyond disputation for their charms 
of literary grace and humour, but I must confess that, if 
possible, the letters of Charles Lamb have delighted me 
more. There the humorist sits in the easiest of easy 
chairs, and writing freely what was not intended for publi- 
cation, tells us stories of himself, and gives us glimpses into 
his inner life which enable us to have closer touch with 
him, and understand him better than in his more carefully 
prepared efforts. In the essays we have Elia the author, 
but in the letters we have the man Elia. Much as I 
admire Cowper as a poet, I am equally charmed with him 
as a letter writer, and am never wearied of turning over the 
pages of that bulky volume of correspondence which 
Hayley has collected for us. Sometimes it happens that by 
virtue of that law of the survival of the fittest, an author’s 
letters remain when his more solid efforts have been 
allowed to pass into oblivion, and it is significant in the 
case of Howell, that though he wrote at least forty other 
volumes, it is by the one we are now considering that he is 
best known in literature. 

I have said that in literature the essayists and letter- 
writers divide our interest, and in this connection it seems 
to me a happy illustration that Thackeray should tell us 
that Montaigne and Howell’s Letters were his bedside 
books. He says, “If I wake at night, I have one or 
other of them to prattle me to sleep again. They talk 
about themselves for ever, and don’t weary me. I like to 
hear them tell their old stories over and over again. I 
read them in the dozy hours, and only half remember 
them. . . .-I love, I say, and scarce ever tire of 
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hearing the artless prattle of those two dear old friends— 
the Perigourdian gentleman, and the priggish little Clerk 
of King Charles’s council. Their egotism in no wise 
disgusts me. I hope I shall always like to hear men in 
reason talk about themselves. What subject does a man 
know better?” 

It is time, however, to introduce this Clerk of King 
Charles’s council, the fresh perusal of whose letters, has 
induced me to attempt something in the way of a mental 
portrait of the man as he presents himself to us in his 
book. James Howell was a gentleman of Wales, and was 
born somewhere in Caermarthenshire, about 1596. He 
tells us that he carried a calf-leather satchel to school in 
Hereford, and afterwards wore a lambskin hood in Oxford. 
He gained a fellowship at Jesus College, but did not avail 
himself of it at the time, preferring to reserve it as some- 
thing to fall back upon if needed. Our author, it would 
seem, was proud of his name, and, in one of his letters, 
discourses of certain Howells who were Kings of lesser 
Brittany, and he doubts not were of Welsh origin. In 
another epistle, to his father, he says: “When I went to 
bind my brother Ned apprentice,in Drapers’ Hall, casting 
my eyes upon the chimney-pixce in the great room, I might 
spy a picture of an ancient gentleman, and underneath, 
Thomas Howel. I asked the clerk about him, and he told 
me that he had been a Spanish merchant, in Henry the 
Eighth’s time, and coming home rich and dying a bachelor 
he gave the hall to the Company of Drapers, with other 
things, so that he is accounted one of their chiefest bene- 
factors. I told the clerk that one of the sons of Thomas 
Howel came now thither to be bound. He answered, 
that if he be a right Howell, he may have, when he is 
free, three hundred pounds to help to set up, and pay no 
interest for five years. It may be, hereafter, we may make 
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use of this.’ Leaving Oxford, our author, as a cadet who 
was to make his own fortune, went to London, and was 
appointed steward to a patent glass manufactory. This led 
him to travel abroad in the interests of his business, and so 
he came to visit various towns in Holland, Flanders, France, 
Spain, and Italy, from which places many of his letters are 
dated, giving graphic descriptions of what he has seen, 
with many shrewd comments on men and manners. After 
his connection with glass-making had ceased, he, at various 
times, made other journeys abroad, as travelling com- 
panion, as agent, and also as secretary to the English 
ambassador at Copenhagen; the result of his travels was 
that he gained a large knowledge of languages, and was 
wont to say that he could pray in a different tongue every 
day in the week and in seven on Sundays. Among other 
appointments he became secretary to Lord Scroop, as 
President of the North, and in 1640, was made Clerk of 
the Council of King Charles the First. He was also elected 
by the Corporation of Richmond, in Yorkshire, to be one 
of their representatives in Parliament. He was not with- 
out his evil fortunes, however, for three years after his 
appointment as Clerk of the Council a committee of Parlia- 
ment ordered his arrest, and he was consigned to the Fleet 
Prison and was kept there in durance vile until after the 
King’s death. At the Restoration his fortunes brightened, 
and being released, he obtained royal favour and continued 
his literary work until his death in 1666. 

Such in brief are the outlines furnished to us of our 
author’s life; for the rest we must have recourse to his 
famous letters. These, in the volume before me, which is 
a fifth edition, and was printed in 1678, are described as 
“ Epistole Ho-Eliane. Familiar Letters, domestic and for- 
ren, divided into four books, partly historical, political, and 
philosophical, upon emergent occasions, by James Howel, 
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Esq., one of the clerks of His late Majestie’s Most Honorable 
Privy Council.” Though they cover a period which takes 
in the Restoration, the dedication is to King Charles L., 
and therein the author concludes by laying himself and 
his letters prostrate at his royal master’s feet. We have 
also prefixed a new year’s poem to the same monarch, and, 
after the manner of other authors of the time, a rhymed 
introduction addressed ‘To the Knowing Reader touching 
Familiar Letters,” in which, among other things in praise 


of this form of literature, he tells us that— 


Letters may more than History inclose 

The choicest learning, both in verse and prose, 
They knowledge can unto our souls display, 
By a more gentle and familiar way. 


o * * . * 


Words vanish soon, and vapour into air, 

While letters on record stand fresh and fair, 
And tell our nephews who to us were dear, 
Who our choice friends, who our familiars were. 


Elsewhere in his correspondence he tells us regarding 
letter writing that “we should write as we speak, and that 
is a true familiar letter which expresseth one’s mind, as if 
he were discoursing to the party to whom he writes in suc- 
cint and short terms.” And again he says, “ Familiar 
letters are the keys of the mind; they open all the boxes 
of one’s breast, all the cells of the brain, and truly set 
forth the inward man, nor can the pencil so lively repre- 
sent the face as the pen can do the fancy.” The charm of 
a letter, as we know, is that it should not be written with an 
eye to publication, that it should be spontaneous, as it were, 
and in a limited sense unpremeditated. Now though 
Howell says his were written on emergent occasions, it is 
pretty well understood that they were carefully prepared 
for the press, and that many of them were probably written 
from memory while he was in the Fleet Prison. Many 
errors in dates occur to show this. For instance, we find a 
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letter addressed to Lady Cornwallis, with a “hymn for 
Christmas day now near approaching,” which bears the 
date of February 3rd, and one referring to Ben Jonson’s 
funeral is dated May Ist, 1636, whereas we know the poet 
did not die until 1637. It remains to be said, nevertheless, 
that whatever the circumstances may have been under 
which they were written, the letters possess the true charm 
of the familiar style. 

In an epistle addressed to a relative, our author says, 
“Cosen, I received lately one of yours which I cannot 
compare more properly than to a posie of curious flowers, 
there was therein such variety of sweet strains and dainty 
expressions of love. And though it bore an old date, for 
it was forty days before it came to safe hand, yet the 
flowers were still fresh and not a whit faded but did cast 
as strong and as fragrant a scent as when your hands 
bound them first together.” Some such feeling one has in 
reading these letters, of which it is a pleasant task to make 
as it were, a nosegay, though it must be confessed that 
there are some which, though not offensive to the public 
taste when they were written, would scarcely be considered 
fragrant now. These, which one may not reproduce, are, 
however, few in number, and leave us still embarrassed 
with riches. In making one’s selection it will suit the 
present purpose to deal mainly with those which, in their 
quaintnesses and side lights, show us the personality of the 
writer. The letters relating to foreign travel are wonder- 
fully interesting, but only two brief extracts can be given 
here. Writing from Leyden to Dr. Prichard, at his old 
college of Jesus, he says, regarding the power of love to 
annihilate space, “I never found the experiment hereof 
so sensibly: nor felt the comfort of it so much, as since I 
shook hands with England, for though you be in Oxford 
and I at Leyden, albeit you be upon an island and I now 
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upon the Continent (though the lowest part of Europe), 
yet those swift postillions, my thoughts, find you out daily 
and bring you unto me. I behold you often in my 
chamber, and in my bed; you eat, you drink, you sit 
down, and walk with me, and my fantasie enjoys 
you often in my sleep, when all my senses are 
locked up, and my soul wanders up and down the 
world, sometimes through pleasant fields and gardens, 
sometimes through odd, uncouth places, over mountains 
and broken confused buildings. As my love to you doth 
thus exercise his power, so I desire yours to me may not 
be idle, but roused up sometimes to find me out, and 
summon me to attend you in Jesus College.” Then, again, 
writing to his father from Paris, and telling him how he 
has been grievously ill, has been copiously bled, and in this 
way reduced by the physician until he appeared a mere 
skeleton, he goes on to say, “ When I was indifferently well 
recovered, some of the Doctors and Chirurgions that tended 
me, gave me a visit, and, amongst other things, they fell in 
discourse of wines—which was the best ? and so by degrees 
they fell upon other beverages; and one doctor in the 
company who had been in England told me that we have 
a drink in England called Ale, which he thought was the 
wholesomest liquor that could go into one’s guts, for whereas 
the body of man is supported by two columns, viz., the 
natural heat and radical moisture, he said there is no drink 
conduceth more to the preservation of the one and the in- 
crease of the other than Ale; for while the Englishmen 
drank only Ale, they were strong, brawny able men, and could 
draw an arrow an ell long, but when they fell to wine and 
beer, they were found to be much impaired in their strength 
and age, so the Ale bore away the bell among the Doctors.” 
One specimen only may be taken from his historical letters, 
illustrating his graphic power of dealing with that impor- 
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tant event of the time, the murder of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. Writing to Lady Scroop, from Stamford, he 
says: “I lay yesternight at the post-house at Stilton, and 
this morning betimes the postmaster came to my bed’s- 
head, and told me the Duke of Buckingham was slain. 
My faith was not then strong enough to believe it, till an 
hour ago I met in the way my Lord of Rutland (your 
brother) riding post towards London. It pleased him to 
light and shew me a letter, wherein there was an exact 
relation of all the circumstances of this tragedy. Upon 
Saturday last, which was but next before yesterday, being 
Bartholomew eve, the Duke did rise up in a well-disposed 
humour out of his bed and cut a caper or two, and being 
ready and having been under the barber’s hands (where 
the murtherer had thought to have done the deed, for he 
was leaning upon the window all the while), he went to 
breakfast attended by a great company of commanders, 
where Monsieur Soubize came into him and whispered him 
in his ear that Rochel was relieved, the Duke seemed to 
slight the news, which made some think that Soubize went 
away discontented. After breakfast, the Duke going out, 
Colonel Fryer stepped before him, and stopping him upon 
some business, one Lieutenant Felton being behind, made 
a thrust, with a common tenpenny knife, over Fryer’s arm 
at the Duke, which lighted so fatally that he slit his heart 
in two, leaving the knife sticking in the body. The Duke 
took out the knife and threw it away, and laying his hand 
on his sword and drawing it half out, said, ‘The villain hath 
killed me’ (meaning, as some think, Colonel Fryer), for 
there had been some difference ’twixt them, so reeling 
against a chimney he fell down dead.” Then follows an 
equally graphic description of the duchess coming out of 
her bedchamber and looking over the rail at the dead man 
lying below ; and of the confused flight and capture of the 
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assassin, and of the way in which the king received the 
news, which is told thus: “ Captain Charles Price went post 
presently to the king, four miles off, who being at prayers 
on his knees when it was told him, yet he never stirred, 
nor was he disturbed a whit till all divine service was 
done.” In discoursing of murder as one of the fine arts, 
De Quincey makes no mention of this of Buckingham, but 
the fact that to the present writer, from among the memories 
of a certain collection of art treasures, held at Old Trafford 
thirty years ago, there gleams out solitarily the vision of a 
dagger—that common tenpenny knife of Felton’s—it would 
seem that those who placed it there must have seen some 
dim connection between fine arts and the murder of which 
it was the memorial. 

Passing now to lighter and more pleasant themes, let us 
pause for a moment with a letter concerning bad writing. 
It is addressed to his young cousin J. P., and runs thus :— 
“A letter of yours was lately delivered me. I made a 
shift to read the superscription, but within I wondered what 
language it might be in which ‘twas written. At first I 
thought *twas Hebrew, or some of her dialects, and so 
went from the liver to the heart, from the right hand to 
the left to read it, but could make nothing of it ; then I 
thought it might be the Chinese language, and went to 
read the words perpendicular, and the lines were so crooked 
and distorted, that no coherence could be made. Greek I 
perceived it was not, nor Latin or English, so I gave it for 
mere gibberish, and your characters to be rather hiero- 
glyphics than letters. The best is you keep your lines at 
a good distance, like those in Chancery bills, which, as a 
clerk said, were made so wide of purpose, because the 
clients should have room enough to walk between them 
without justling one another; yet this wideness had 
been excusable if your lines had been straight, but 
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they were full of odd kinds of undulations and windings. 
If you can write no otherwise, one may read your 
thoughts as soon as your character. ‘ 

Let me receive no more gibberish or hissoghyshien 
from you, but legible letters, that I may acquaint your 
friends accordingly of your good proceedings. So I rest 
your very loving cousin.” There gleam out occasionally 
from among these letters bits of quaint humour, of which 
this is a specimen. It is addressed to Sir J. S. Knight, 
and is as follows :—“ You writ to me lately for a footman, 
and I think this bearer will fit you. I know he can run 
well, for he hath run away twice from me, but he knew 
the way back again: yet though he hath a running head 
as well as running heels (and who will expect a footman to 
be a stayed man?) I would not part with him were I not 
to go post to the North. There be somethings in him that 
answer for his waggeries—he will come when you call him, 
go when you bid him, an ! shut the door after him; he is 
faithful and stout, and a lover of his master. He is a great 
enemy to all dogs if they bark at him in his running, for I 
have seen him confront a huge mastiff, and knock him 
down. When you goa county journey, or have him run 
with you a-hunting, you must spirit him with liquor, you 
must also allow him something extraordinary for socks, else 
you must not have him to wait at your table. When his 
grease melts in running hard, ’tis subject to fall into his 
toes. I send him you but for trial, if he be not for your 
turn, turn him over to me again when I come back.” 
There is a flavour of Charles Lamb about the following, 
addressed from Madrid to Cousin Jack, at the Middle 
Temple: “Cosen, suffer my letter to salute you in this 
distich— 


As many miles Thames lies from Tagus strands, 
I bring so many kisses to thy hands. 
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My dear Jack, in the large register or almanack of my 
friends in England, you are one of the chiefest red letters, 
you are one of my festival rubriques, for whensoever you 
fall upon my mind, or my mind falls upon you,I keep 
holy-day all the while, and this happens so often, that you 
leave me but few working days throughout the whole year, 
fewer far than this country affords, for in their calendar 
above five months of the twelve are dedicated to some saint 
or other, and kept festival, a religion that the London 
apprentices would like well.” 

Very laconic our author can be at times, as when he 
writes thus: “Cousin, I was lately sorry, and I was lately 
glad, that I heard you were ill, that I heard you were well.” 
Or, again, thus: “Tom, if you are in health ’tis well, we are 
here all so, and we should be better had we your company, 
therefore I pray leave the smoky air of London, and come 
hither and breathe sweeter, where you may pluck a rose 
and drink a cillibub.” Here is one of remonstrance: “Sir, 
I sent you one on the third courant, but ’twas not answered; 
I sent you another of the thirteenth, like a second arrow, 
to find out the first, but I know not what’s become of 
either. I send this to find out the other two, and if this 
fail there shall go no more out of my quiver. If you forget 
me, I have cause to complain, and more, if you remember 
me; to forget may proceed from the frailty of memory, not 
to answer me when you mind me is pure neglect, and no less 
than a piacle, so I rest yours easily to be recovered.” There is 
something stronger than sarcasm in the following, which is 
in Dr. Johnson’s vein: “Sir, Iam one of them who value 
not a courtesie that hangs long between the fingers. I 
love not those vistosa beneficia, those birdlimed kindnesses 
which Pliny speaks of, nor would I receive money in a 
dirty clout, if possibly I could be without it. Therefore I 
return the courtesie by the same hand that brought it. It 
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might have pleasured me at first, but the expectation of it 
hath prejudiced me, and now perhaps you may have more 
need of it than your humble servitor.” 

Our author’s letters to ladies are marked by a bachelor’s 
courtesy, which after the manner of the time seems some- 
times a little extravagant. He sends them songs of his 
own to sing—sonnets and Christmas hymns. To the Lady 
Jane Savage, Marchioness of Westmunster, he writes thus: 
“Excellent lady, I may say of your grace as it was said 
once of a rare Italian Princess, that you are the greatest 
tyrant in the world, because you make all those that see 
you your slaves, much more them that know you—I mean 
those that are acquainted with your inward disposition and 
with the faculties of your soul, as well as the physiognomy 
of your face, for virtue took as much pains to adorn the 
one as Nature did to perfect the other. . . . I return 
you here inclosed the sonnet your grace pleased to send 
me lately, rendered into Spanish, and fitted for the same 
air it had in English, both for cadence and number of 
feet. With it I send my most humble thanks that your 
grace would descend to command me in anything that 
might conduce to your contentment and service, for there 
is nothing I desire with a greater ambition (and herein 
I have all the world my rival) than to be accounted, 
Madam, your grace’s most humble and ready servitor.” 
Here is another to the Lady E. D.: “ Madam, there is a 
French saying that courtesies and favours are like flowers, 
which are sweet only while they are fresh, but afterwards 
they quickly fade and wither. 1 cannot deny but your 
favours to me might be compared to some kind of flowers 
(and they would make a thick posie), but they should be to 
the flower called ‘life everlasting, or that pretty vermilion 
flower which grows at the foot of Mount Etna in Sicily 
which never loses anything of its first colour and scent. 
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Nor were it any danger to compare courtesies done 
to me to other flowers, as I use them, for I distil them in 
the limbeck of my memory and so turn them to essences. 
But, Madam, I honour you not so much for favours, as 
for that precious brood of virtues which shine in you with 
that brightness, specially for those high motions whereby 
your soul soars up so often towards heaven, insomuch, 
Madam, that if it were safe to call any mortal a saint, you 
should have that title from me, and I would be one of your 
chiefest votaries.” He is ready too, on occasion, to write 
verses to the eyebrow of his friend’s mistress, as in the 
following: “Noble Tom, you desired me to compose some 
lines upon your mistresses black eyes, her becoming 
frowns, and upon her mask. Though the least request of 
yours be a command unto me, the execution of it a content- 
ment, yet I was hardly drawn to such a task at this time, 
in regard that many businesses puzzle my pericranium. 
Yet, lest your Clorinda might expect such a thing, and that 
you might incur the hazard of her smiles (for you say her 
frowns are favours), and that she may take off her mask 
unto you the next time you go to court her, I send you the 
enclosed verses, sonnet wise, which haply may please her 
better, in regard I hear she hath some skill in musick.” 
Then follow the verses, five in number, which are “ Upon 
black eyes and becoming frowns,” being further described 
as a sonnet, but bearing in that respect no resemblance to 
the form of verse known to us by that name. Here is one 
of them :— 


Black eyes, in your dark orbs doth lie 

My ill or happy destiny ; 

If with clear looks you me behold, 

You give me mounts and mines of gold ; 

If you dart forth disdainful rays, 

To your own dye you turn my days. 

Black eyes, in your dark orbs by changes dwell, 
My bane or bliss, my paradise or hell. 
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There was a deep religious vein in our author which dis- 
closes itself in a confession to his friend, Sir Ed. B. Knight, 
who had requested to know the manner of his devotions. 
He tells how on Saturday evening he fasts, remembering a 
deliverance from great danger he once had in Venice, 
3efore going to bed he sings hymns and uses prayers of his 
own forming. On Sunday morning he rises earlier than 
on other days, and dispenses with barber, tailor, and shoe- 
maker, and hies him to God’s holy house. Here he says: 
“T prostrate myself in the humblest and decentest way of 
genuflexion I can imagine, nor do I believe there can be 
any excess of exterior humility in that place, therefore I 
do not like those squatting, unseemly, bold postures upon 
one’s tail, or muffling the face in the hat, or thrusting it in 
some hole, or covering it with one’s hand; but with bended 
knee and an open confident face I fix my eyes on the east 
part of the church and heaven. When I stand at 
the Creed, I think upon the custom they have in Poland 
and elsewhere, for gentlemen to draw their swords all the 
while, intimating thereby that they will defend it with 
their lives and blood. I love a holy devout sermon 
that first shocks and then cheers the conscience—that 
begins with the law and ends with the gospel; but I never 
prejudicate or censure any preacher, taking him as I find 
him.” Then he tells of his devotions through the week, 
how he knocks at heaven’s gate three times in the day, 
with other pious ejaculations as upon the “ putting on of a 
clean shirt, washing of my hands, and at lighting of 
candles.” In summer he is often out in some private field 
to meditate and watch the sun rise, and at evening he feels 
profoundly devotional in the presence of the silent stars. 
In closing this letter he calls upon his friend, the noble 
knight, to tell him of his manner of journeying to heaven, 
and ends by saying: “So I wish you your heart's desire 
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here and Heaven hereafter, because I am yours in no 
vulgar way of friendship.” 

In connection with our author’s Sunday observances 
there is one letter written on that day, which, though seri- 
ous enough in subject, presents itself to us now in a some- 
what humorous light. Howell was at York, filling the 
office of secretary to Lord Scroop, and comfortably lodged 
in part of the King’s house, able also to keep a horse and 
two servants. Since his arrival here he has built himself a 
study in which he can meditate and write letters, and it is 
in this study we find him on a Sunday evening, in August, 
1628. He is thinking of a certain gallant captain and 
friend of his who is much given to profane swearing, and 
he has determined to admonish him in this matter; so he 
writes thus:—‘ Noble Captain,—Yours of the ‘first of 
March, was delivered me by Sir Richard Scot, and I held 
it no profanation of this Sunday-evening, considering the 
quality of my subject, and having (I thank God for it.) 
performed all Church duties, to employ some hours to 
meditate on you, and send you this friendly salute, though 
I confess in an unusual monitory way. My dear Captain, 
I love you perfectly well, I love both your person and parts, 
which are not vulgar. I am in love with your disposition, 
which is generous, and I verily think you were never guilty 
of any pusillanimous act in your life. . . . Nowlam 
of the number of those that had rather commend the virtue 
of an enemy, than sooth the vices of a friend, for your own 
particular, if your parts of virtue, and your infirmities were 
cast into a balance, I know the first would much out- 
poise the other, yet give me leave to tell you that there is 
one frailty, or rather ill favoured custom that reigns in you, 
which weighs much; it is a humour of swearing in all your 
discourses, and they are not slight, but deep, far fetched 
oaths that you are wont to rap out, which you use as 
flowers of rhetoric, to enforce faith upon the hearers, who 
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believe you never the more, and you are this in cold 
blood, when you are not provoked, which makes the 
humour far more dangerous. I know many (and I cannot 
say I myself am free from it, God forgive me), that being 
transported with choler, and as it were made drunk with 
passion, by some sudden provoking accident, or extreme 
ill fortune at play, will let fall oaths and deep protestations ; 
but to belch out, and send forth as it were, whole volleys 
of oaths and curses in a calm humour, to verify every trivial 
discourse, is a thing of horror.” Then he tells the captain 
of the evil fate that has befallen some swearers, and 
implores him to take means to overcome the evil disposition, 
at the same time confessing that he finds in himself so 
many ill humours, that the eradicating of them by degrees, 
reminds him of the soldier of Sertorius, who, when he 
could not cut off the tail of a horse with one blow of his 
sword, set to work to pull out the hairs one by one. He 
recommends the captain to fast and pray, and so bring 
himself to hate the sin, and then he will be safe, because, 
as the penitential rule says: “If sins present do not please 
thee, sins past will not hurt thee.” “ All other sins,” he says, 
‘have for their object, either pleasure or profit, or some 
aim and satisfaction to body or mind, but this hath none 
at all, therefore, fie upon it, my dear captain, try whether 
you can make a conquest of yourself, in subduing this 
execrable custom. Alexander subdued the world, Cesar 
his enemies, Hercules, monsters; but he that overcomes 
himself, is the true valiant captain. I have herewith sent 
you a hymn consonant to this subject, because I know you 
are musical, and a good poet.” This poetical effusion is 
called “A gradual hymn, of a double cadence, tending to 
the honour of the holy name of God,” and consists of 
twelve verses, of which these are selections :— 


Let the vast universe, 
And therein everything, 

The mighty acts rehearse, 
Of their immortal King ; 
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His Name extoll, 
What to Nadir 
From Zenith stir 

*T wixt pole and pole. 


Let all the fragrant flowers 
Grow sweeter by this air, 
The tallest trees and bowers 
Bud forth and blossom fair. 
Beasts wild and tame 
Whom lodgings yield 
House, dens or field 
Collaud his Name. 


Ye airy regions all 
Join in a sweet consent ; 
Blow such a madrigal 
May reach the Firmament. 
Winds, hail, ice, snow, 
And pearly drops 
That hang on crops 
His wonders show. 


Oh! let my soul and heart, 
My mind and memory, 
Bear in this hymn a part, 
And join with earth and sky. 
Let every wight 
The whole world o’er 
Laud and adore ° 
The Lord of Light. 


It is interesting to know that our author had a partiality 
for tobacco, and possibly shaped his thoughts” by the aid 
of a soothing pipe. To Henry Hopkins, Esq., he indites a 
letter on New Year’s Day, in which he thus expresses him- 
self: ‘‘Sir,—To usher in again old Janus I send you a parcel 
of Indian perfume, which the Spaniards call the Holy herb, 
in regard of the various virtues it hath, but we call it 
Tobacco. I will not say it grew under the King of Spain’s 
window, but I am told it was gathered near his Gold mines 
of Potosi . . . . therefore it must needs be precious 
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stuff. If moderately and seasonably taken (as I find you 
always do) ’tis good for many things; it helps digestion 
taken awhile after meat, it makes one void rheum, and 
keeps the body open. 
one that converseth with dead men, for if one hath been 


It is a good companion to 


poring long upon a book, or is toiled with the pen, and 
stupified with study, it quickeneth him and dispels those 
clouds that usually o’erset the brain. The smoke of it is 
one of the wholesomest scents that is against all contagious 
airs, for it o’ermasters all other smells, as King James they 
say found true when, being once a-hunting, a shower of 
rain drove him into a pigstye for shelter, where he caused 
a pipe full to be taken of purpose.” After discoursing at 
length in this way upon the virtues of the weed, in con- 
cluding he says: “If you want paper to light your pipe, 
this letter may serve the turn.” 

One would fain go on at length to tell of our author’s 
arrest, and of his life in the Fleet Prison, where he appears 
to have been kept for several years, but space will not 
permit more than a brief treatment of this portion of his 
history. It was under sad conditions that he wrote this: 
“One morning betimes there rushed into my chamber five 
armed men with swords, pistols, and bills, and told me 
they had a warrant from the parliament for me. I desired 
to see their warrant, they denied it; I desired to see the 
date of it, they denied it; I desired to see my name on 
the warrant, they denied all. At last one of them pulled 
a greasy paper out of his pocket, and showed me only 
three or four names subscribed and no more. So they 
rushed presently into my closet, and seized on all my 
papers and letters and anything that was manuscript, and 
many printed books they took also, and hurled them all 
into a great hair trunk, which they carried away with 
them. I had taken a little physic that morning, and with 
very much ado they suffered me to stay in my chamber 
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with two guards upon me till the evening.” He bore his 
imprisonment with much resignation and fortitude, and 
his letters from thence abound with philosophical moraliz- 
ings. The warden he finds is a very civil gentleman, and 
there are other choice gentlemen who are his co-martyrs, 
“for,” says he, “a prisoner and a martyr are the same 
thing, save that the one is buried before his death and the 
other after.” However, ‘‘God’s will be done, but may God 
mend all.” In another letter he comforts himself with the 
reflection: ‘Ce n’est pas la place mais la pensée qui fait la 
prison. "Tis not the place but opinion that makes the 
prison, the conceit is more than the condition.” 

There is a cheeriness about our author in his captivity 
which is very creditable. To one not in prison but who is 
suffering misfortune he can counsel patience, which he says, 
“is a flower that grows not in every garden.” To another 
who is in durance vile, Sir Bevis Thelwall, Knight, he says, 
“Though we are not in the same prison, yet we are in the 
same predicament of suffrance, therefore, I presume you a 
subject to the like fits of melancholy as I; the fruition of 
liberty is not pleasing, as a conceit of the want of it is irk- 
some, especially to one of such freeborn thoughts as you. 
Melancholy is a black noxious humour, and much annoys 
the whole inward man; if you would know what cordial I 
use against it in this my sad condition I'll tell you; I pore 
sometimes on a book, and so I make the dead my compan- 
ions, and this is one of my chief solaces. If the humour 
work upon me stronger, I rouze my spirits and raise them 
up towards heaven, my future country, and one may be on 
his journey thither though shut up in prison, and happily 
go a straighter way than if he were abroad. I consider that 
my soul, while she is cooped within these walls of flesh, is 
but in a kind of perpetual prison, and now my body corres- 
ponds with her in the same condition, my body is the 
prison of the one, and these brick walls the prison of the 
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other . . So wishing you courage (whereof you have 
enough if you put it in practice) and patience in this sad 
condition, I rest, your true servant and compatriot.” 

It is an odd coincidence that somewhere about this time 
Richard Lovelace, the cavalier poet, was also in prison, 
and from thence was telling his Althea that— 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 

In his confinement he hears of what goes on in the 
world outside, and comments upon one incident in this 
style, linking with it a description of the story of the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, which is told in a very graphic way. He 
says: “I saw such prodigious things daily done these few 
years, that I resolved with myself to give over wondering at 
anything; yet a passage happened this week that forced me 
to wonder once more, because it is without parallel. It was 
that some odd fellows went skulking up and down London 
streets, and with figs and raisins allured little children, and 
so purloyned them away from their parents and carried them 
on ship board far beyond sea, where by cutting their hair 
and other devices, they so disguised them, that their 
parents could not know them. This made me think upon 
that miraculous passage in Hamelin, a town in Ger- 
many, which I hoped to have passed through when I was in 
Hamburgh, had we returned by Holland, which was thus 
(nor would I relate it unto you were there not some ground 
of truth for it). The said town of Hamelin was annoyed 
with rats and mice; and it chanced that a pied coated 
piper came thither, who covenanted with the chief 
burghers for such a reward, if he could free them quite 
from the said vermin, nor would he demand it till a 
twelvemonth and a day after. The agreement being 
made he began to play on his pipes, and all the rats and 
the mice followed him to a great Lough hard by, where they 
all perished, so the town was infested no more. At the 
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end of the year the pied piper returned for his reward. 
The burghers put him off with slightings and neglect, 
offering him some small matter, which he refusing and 
staying some days in the town, on Sunday morning at 
high mass, when most people were at church, he fell to 
play on his pipes, and all the children, up and down, 
followed him out of the town to a great hill not far off, 
which rent in two and opened and let him and the children 
in and so closed up again. This happened a matter of two 
hundred and fifty years since, and in that town they date 
their bills and bonds and instruments in law to this day 
from the year of the going out of the children. Besides, 
there is a great pillar of stone at the foot of the said hill 
whereon this story is ingraven.” 

To make an end, however, turning to the last letter we 
find that, like the opening poem to King Charles, it is a 
New-year’s epistle, and addressed to a friend. It is of a 
grave and philosophical kind, bearing upon the issues of 
life, but is cheerful in tone, as when he says—‘ Till our 
threads are spun out, let us continue to enjoy ourselves as 
well as we can; let those grains I spoke of before run gently 
by their own motion, without jogging the glass by any 
perturbation of mind, or musing too much upon the times.” 
And the conclusion seems in some sense to be addressed to 
the reader who has journeyed with him through his book. 
He says: “ You and I have luckily met abroad under many 
meridians ; when our course is run here, I hope we shall 
meet in a region that is above the wheel of Time, and it 
may be in the concave of some star (if those glorious lamps 
are habitable). Howsoever, my genius prompts me that 
when I part hence I shall not downwards, for I had always 
soaring thoughts, being but a boy, at which time I had 
a mighty desire to be a bird, that I might fly towards the 
sky. So, my long-endeared friend and fellow-traveller, I 
rest, yours verily and invariably, JAMES HOWELL.” 
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Fifty Sonnets. By C. E. Tyrer. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co. 

3ETWEEN poet and reviewer there is often no love lost, and 
it is almost inevitable that it should be so. If the critic be 
one who “Knows you not, ye sacred Powers,” it is the 
hostility of distinct species, the hatred of the victim for the 
beast of prey, and the unfriendliness of the devourer for the 
devoured. But even when the critic is himself a traveller 
on the green Parnassian slopes, there is the danger that 
his judgment of his fellow-poet’s productions will be tinged 
with a little of the bitterness of professional jealousy. The 
result is that a poet is seldom satisfied with the estimate 
of his work arrived at by his reviewer, whether it be the 
opinion of a fellow-craftsman, or that of one who is outside 
the Pale of Poetry. In the latter case, even if his nerves 
are not set tingling by the rough touch of unsympathetic 
fingers, he will too often ascribe an unwelcome remark to 
the want of poetic feeling of a Philistine, and in the 
former case the justest criticism will often fail to reach its 
mark by being taken as the outcome of envy. Still, after 
making all due allowances, it will be acknowledged, I 
think, that one who has trod, however little, the pathway 

the poet himself is treading, is likely to form a better 
estimate of that poet’s work than a stranger to that parti- 
cular pathway could. 


Wer den Dichter will versteh’n 
Muss im Dichters Lande geh’n, 








Miter 


Sy Clemo. 
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And it is as one who has himself been known to scratch a 
sonnet, albeit with many a reversal of the stilus, that I 
venture to take upon myself, at the President’s request, 
the task of reviewing Mr. Tyrer’s sonnets. 

Let me, then, at the outset confess that it was with 
feelings of envy that I read these “Fifty Sonnets.” With 
that envy, however, there was mingled too much admi- 
ration for jealousy to be able to exist. Half a century 
of sonnets, and each a gem in its way! Surely, it is 
an achievement, to be envious of which is a pardonable 
sin. Of course, there are faults; here one, and there 
one. But who, or what, is there in the world without 
them? The insipidity of faultlessness belongs only to 
certain dreams of Heaven. They have a monopoly 
of it up there by ancient custom, dating from a “time 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 
What’s come to perfection in this sublunary existence of 
ours perishes. Faults !—they are the salt of the earth. It 
is from the broken strata that men get the purest gold. 
It is owing to the faulty nature of our surroundings that 
our faculties are developed. Necessity is the mother of 
invention. Faults!—they are the contrast that heightens 
our pleasure, the pebbles in the river over which the water 
breaks and ripples into laughter. The black line makes 
the white line more perceptible, and ugliness serves but to 
bring the beautiful into a greater prominence. Faults 
cause cadences in our enjoyment, and the sum total of our 
pleasure becomes in consequence much more complete. 
Finally, 

Imperfection means perfection hid, 
Reserved in part to grace the aftertime, 
and it is exactly on this account that I am so pleased to find 
fault occasionally with the sonnets in this book. Were 
they without any faults, or even without many faults, it could 
only indicate that the poet had already reached the high- 
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water mark of his genius, and that henceforward, through 
a long life, it may be, his work would, and must, steadily, 
relentlessly, inevitably deteriorate. For a poet conforms to 
a universal law. He must progress. He must advance from 
step to step towards higher flights and greater poetic power. 
Else the moment he begins to stand still, that same moment 
he at once begins to go backwards. But this book is not 
nearly the best that Mr. Tyrer has in him to produce, as I 
believe. I take these sonnets to be merely a stepping- 
stone in Mr. Tyrer’s progress and growth as a poet, a 
momentary resting-place in the way up the hillside whose 
name is Difficulty; a promise of some future Palace Beautiful 
into which many a weary pilgrim may enter and find com- 
fort; the first sprouting of— 


What the after-age 
Knows and names a pine, a nation’s heritage. 
Some of the faults in these sonnets are the common faults 
of our English language. It is a sonneteer’s misfortune, 
and not his fault, to be born into the use of such a grating 
tongue, but, as the highest genius is that which has overcome 
the greatest difficulties, so the best sonnet is that in which, 
ceteris paribus, the harsh consonantal sounds of modern 
English are avoided or, at least, made to harmonise with 
the sense. The music of an ideally perfect sonnet should 
come rolling in on the crest of a wave of soft vowel sounds, 
and should not be broken to bits on the jagged edges of a 
row of rocky consonants, as is often the case with Rossetti’s 
sonnets, and in one or two instances with the sonnets in 
Mr. Tyrer’s book. For instance, in the sonnet on page 5 
on “Ralph Waldo Emerson,” a sonnet which is otherwise 
one of the best in the book, there is at least one consonantal 
dissonance. In the first foot of the fifth line of the octave 
you have ten letters, seven of them being such discordant 
sounds as d, s, t, g,1, m, and p. Again in the sonnet “On 
the Shore at Fleetwood,” where, if anywhere, the sound of 
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the words should denote absolute flatness and sameness, 
the first line is— 

Behind stretch’d far the waste unfeatured plain, 
which, by its want of smoothness, would seem to show that 
there were rocks about. 

These, however, are only passing faults, and to mention 
them, even, seems to indicate a spirit of criticism that 
would catch at a little fault, and be delighted, for just as 
often Mr. Tyrer has made splendid use of these discordant 
consonants. In the first sonnet in the book he has— 


In this sad company 
Of mountainous thoughts, tumbled and huge and gaunt, 
Where peak to peak gives answer, taunt for taunt, 
And to hoarse torrents, torrents hoarse reply, 


where there are four lines of continual union of in- 
harmonious sounds, and yet the result is not at all dis- 
pleasing, and for this reason, that the sound is so 
appropriately knit together with the sense. 

Besides these occasional mistakes in the use of his chisel, 
Mr. Tyrer has ventured once or twice to plan his sonnets 
on a different system to that recognised as the correct 
form. Of course, originality of the right kind is always 
to be received with open arms, but the sonnet is one of 
those things in which to be original, at least as to the form, 
is to be destructive, and destructiveness, except as a step 
towards something better, is to be deplored. The sonnet 
is a flower of song that blossomed and grew to perfection 
in a single century, and all attempts since to depart from 
that perfection have been admitted to have been losses to 
poetry, even though the attempt were made by Shakespeare 
himself. Now in the ideal, or Petrarcan sonnet, we have 
a short poem of fourteen iambic pentameters written some- 
times as a single stanza, sometimes as two stanzas of 
unequal length, containing eight lines and six lines 
respectively ; but always so constructed as to carry a single 
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wave of emotion in a single flow outwards and return 
inwards. In the first part of the sonnet, the octave, 
there are again two distinct halves, in the first of which 
the key-note, so to speak, of the sonnet is struck, and in 
the second half of which the melody is unwound. Then, 
when the sestet is reached, this melody in the octave gives 
rise to an answering melody, as it were, by which the 
emotion of the poem is brought back to the key-note from 
which it started, or at least one nearly related thereto, 
and so the circle of the sonnet is complete. 

Mr. Tyrer’s sonnets are, as a general rule, built more or 
less closely in this ideal form, as for instance, “To My 
Friends,” “ August Sunshine,” “ Ralph Waldo Emerson,” 
and others too many to enumerate. But occasionally he 
swerves from that form for no other reason, that I can see, 
than that of expediency, 1 say this in all kindness. Take, 
for instance, the sonnet “The Death of Day.” This, as a 
descriptive poem, is one of the most picturesque I ever 
read, but as a sonnet it does not satisfy me, because in it 
the emotion is of a slightly evanescent character,—I mean 
the mind does not at once grasp the feeling of the piece,— 
and the modelling is imperfect. There are one or two 
others imperfect in the same way, but the one mentioned 
will serve to explain what is the imperfection of the others. 

But, after all, substance is more than form, for if the 
form be beautiful but the substance is nothing, all is worth- 
less. Now with the substance of Mr. Tyrer’s sonnets no 
one can find fault. That the emotion, expressed in almost 
every individual sonnet, arises out of the poet’s contact 
with Nature, is explained in the Preface. As Matthew 
Arnold says :— 


Most men in a brazen prison live, 

Where, in the sun’s hot eye, 

With heads bent o’er their toil, they languidly 
Their lives to some uncanny task-work give, 
Dreaming of naught beyond their wall. 
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But Mr. Tyrer, battling with “daily labour’s dull Lethean 
spring,” has found salvation in that love of Nature which 
is at times so exquisitely expressed in these sonnets. Take, 
for instance, the sonnet “ August Sunshine,” ending with 
the lines— 


“On this soft air a waft of Autumn’s breath 
Comes like a chill wind from the setting sun, 
Upon a lonely shore at evening.” 


Could anything be more in Wordsworth’s manner than 
this? Or take “St. Brelade’s Bay, Jersey,” the sonnets 
on Norwegian scenery, “Sannox Shore,” and ‘A Ruined 
Chapel by the Sea.” Wordsworth wrote sonnets because 
he felt the weight of too much liberty. It is our gain that 
Mr. Tyrer has so often groaned under the weight of too 
little liberty, so often envied the boorish countryman in 
those words he quotes from Virgil’s second Georgic, and so 
envied him to such good purpose. It is a gain for which 
our best thanks are due to Mr. Tyrer, and a gain which 
tempts one to hope that it may not be long before we have 
another such volume as this book of “Fifty Sonnets” 
from the same pen. J. B. OLDHAM. 


An Old World Story. London: Elliot Stock. 


“An Old World Story,” is, I believe, the first published 
work of a Manchester lady, Miss Helen H. Rogers. The 
title page of this little book of 71 pages reads, “An Old 
World Story, being leave culled from the journal of 
Mistress Molly Deans, the foster sister and devoted 
servant of the Lady Margaret Wortley, of the county 
of Devon, who died A.D. 1654, xt. 30, and to whose 
sainted memory these pages are inscribed.” Diary 
is not a form of novel which lends itself to sensation or 
intricate plot; but where the drama of a story is simple, 
it may be adapted by a skilful writer, who is bent upon 
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delineating the character of the hero or heroine, and con- 
tent rather to paint pictures than to write history. 

Miss Rogers has been successful in giving us a lifelike 
picture of practically a single scene and but few characters. 
The diary comprises six days in June, one in July, one 
day in August, and two in October, 1642 (the battle of 
Edgehill was fought October 23rd, 1642), and three later 
entries, the last being May 30th, 1643. The interest of 
the tale centres on a pair of unacknowledged lovers, the 
Lady Margaret Wortley and Master Frank Tremaine, 
whose mutual confessions miscarry, so that the lady only 
receives her lover’s message the year after he has fallen in 
battle. The story is characterised by pathos rather than 
melancholy, and has nothing either of tragedy or tearful- 
ness. While each several character has a tone of its own, 
the character interest centres of course in the diarist 
herself, and if she approaches rather too near perfection 
for any woman, much can be forgiven toa heroine. The 
third element of fiction is not the least important to a 
reader, and the writer’s style and language are attractive 
and pleasant. It isin these rather than the other elements 
that I should advance the merits of Miss Rogers’ story. 
Of course the date which is given to the diary necessitates 
some archisms. WALTER HUGHES. 


Fasciculus: A Song Bundle. By H. Hattstone. Man- 
chester; Cornish. 

Mr. HAILSTONE is in some sense a local writer. His book 
is published in Manchester, and some local subjects are 
touched. It is a pleasant little volume of minor verse, and 
is the author's fifth collection. Mr. Hailstone is a naturalist 
as well as a poet, and his verses on birds and flowers will 
be especially welcome to those who love the sights and 
sounds of the country. GEORGE MILNER. 
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COLOURS--EXQUISITE ! 


SURFACE—LIKE PORCELAIN!! 





FOR 


WICKER, WOOD, 
METAL, 


CHINA, 


SOLD BY 
ALL RESPECTABLE 
SHOPS; OR, 


Post Free in Tins, 


1/6 AND 3/-, 


For Baths, 1/9 and 3/6 


From ASPINALL’S 
Enamel Works, 


PECKHAM, LONDON. 





Tint Cards (of over 100 colours) 


Gratis, and Post Free. 

















WM. HAY & CO, 
Art Tailors and Specialists in Dress, 


9, CROSS STREET, | MANCHESTER (:o:22%3Risce) 











LADIES’ HABITS 


GENTLEMEN’S AND 
PANTS DU CHASSE, 
HUNTING COATS ann sree 
AND AND 
BREECHES. NAVAL UNIFORMS, &c. 








ete : 5 2 Ss 
“The Apparel oft proclaims the Man.” 
[HE attention of Gentlemen who appreciate Art in Dress is respectfully directed to the business 
conducted by WILLIAM HAY & CO., at 9, Cross Street. (Haworth’'s Buil 8), 

Manchester, where, after the individual requirements of each client have been carefully decided, 
they are embodied in a model pattern--which is kept for that particular client’s use—care being taken, 
however, to maintain that “harmony of proportion” without which, neither coat nor castle will 
reflect much credit upon the constructor, or afford muck comfort (if he be a man of good taste) to 
the inhabitor. A fitness is thus produced between coat and customer, and the ludicrous effects of 
incongruity which one often sees between a gentleman and his dress are happily avoided. 

Their prices are as low as the quality of their productions will permit. 

e.g., Cheviot and Saxony Suits, from Three-and-a-half Guineas. Trousers from One Guinea. 
Evening Dress Suits, including Silk Linings in Coat, Five Guineas, Five per cent Discount 


for Cash. 
Trial Order Respectfully Solicited. 
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